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the King of Spain I’ve grant-ed a life long loy - al - ty. 


\A^illiani of Nassau, scion 

Of a Dutch and ancient line, 

I dedicate undying 
Faith to this land of mine 
A prince I am, undaunted, 

Of Orange, ever free, 

To the king of Spain I’ve granted 
A lifelong loyalty. 


’ve ever tried to live in 
I he fear of God's command 
And therefore I've been driven 

I rom people, home, and land, 
lh.it God, 1 trust, will rate me 

II is willing instrument 
And one day reinstate me 
Into my government. 



et no despair betray you, 

My subjects true and good. 
The Lord will surely stay you 
Though now you are pursued. 
He who would live devoutly 
Must pray God day and night 
To throw His power about me 
As champion of your right. 




ife and my all for others 
I sacrificed, for you! 

And my illustrious brothers 
Proved their devotion too. 
Count Adolf, more's the pity. 
Fell in the Frisian fray, 

And in the eternal city 
Awaits the judgement day. 


, nobly born, descended 
I rorn an imperial stock. 

An Fmpire’s prince, defended 
(Braving the battle's shock 
Heroically and fearless 
As pious Christians ought) 

With my life's blood the peerless 
Gospel of God our Lord. 



shield and my reliance, 

O God, Thou ever wert. 

I’ll trust unto Thy guidance. 

O leave me not ungirt. 

That I may stay a pious 
Servant of Thine for aye, 

And drive the plagues that try us 
And tyranny away. 



y God, I pray thee, save me 
f rom all who do pursue 
And threaten to enslave me, 
Thy trusted servant true. 

() Father, do not sanction 


I heir wicked, foul design, 

Don't let them wash their hands in 
This guiltless blood of mine. 


• ti« w ('hiistian lay, composed in honour 

. ... Illustrious Lord, Prince William 

i < >niiiK«\ < ount of Nassau, Patris Patriae, 
• "V in,uimis Prince and Lord. 


0 David, thou soughtst shelter 

f rom King Saul’s tyranny, 
liven so 1 fled this welter 
And many a lord with me. 

But God the Lord did save me 
From exile and its hell 
And, in His mercy, gave him 
A realm in Israel. 


J 


car not't will rain sans ceasing. 
I he clouds are bound to part. 

I bide that sight so pleasing 
Unto my princely heart, 

Which is that I with honor 
I ncounter death in w'ar, 

And meet in heaven my Donor, 
I lis faithful warrior. 
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othing so moves my pity 
As seeing through these lands, 
Field, village, town, and city 
Pillaged by roving hands. 

O that the Spaniards rape thee, 
My Netherlands so sweet, 

The thought of that does grip me 
Causing my heart to bleed 



stride on steed of mettle 
I’ve waited with my host 
The tyrant’s call to battle, 

Who durst not do his boast. 

For, near Maastricht ensconced. 
He feared the force 1 wield. 

My horsemen saw one bounce it 
Bravely across the field. 
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urely, if God had willed it, 
When that fierce tempest blew. 
My power would have stilled it, 
Or turned its blast from you 
But He who dwells in heaven, 
Whence all our blessings flow, 
For which aye praise be given, 
Did not desire it so. 
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teadfast my heart remaineth 
In my adversity. 

My princely courage straineth 
All nerves to live and be. 

I’ve prayed the Lord my Master 
With fervid heart and tense 
To save me from disaster 
And prove my innocence. 



las! my flock. To sever 
Is hard on us. Farewell. 

Your Shepherd wakes, wherever 
Dispersed you may dwell, 

Pray God that He may ease you. 
His Gospel be your cure. 

Walk in the steps of Jesu 
This life will not endure. 


u 


nto the Lord His power 
I do confession make 
That Ne’er at any hour 
III of the King I spake. 

But unto God, the greatest 
Of Majesty’s 1 owe 
Obedience first and latest, 
For Justice wills it so. 


(Translated by A. J. Bnrnouw. forma 
Piolessor of 11istory, I animate ami I itma 
inn- I'm the Netherlands at Columbia 
l Udvri %lty. New York) 
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INI RODUCTION 


11" Ncilici lands is merely a dot on the globe, scarcely to be located by those who 
l " , ' r not learned to point it out. But the visitor will find a country which is almost 

■ "nn ly under cultivation, which is covered by a large number of towns and villages 
1,11 ''' s criss_cross ed by numerous roads; ships pass along its rivers and canals in an 

. . 1 uninterrupted stream, aircraft of all countries speed through its skies and set 

I- ii (heir passengers and cargo. The visitor to this country will see countless factories 

""i -Hid concerns, many of which have become a household name throughout the 
wm M 

11 1 ll "' :lim of this Digest to give a picture of that country and its people. 

.. Netherlands is linked with many countries, it is a natural thing for the Dutch 

" 11 llu ' world about their country, something which they incidentally expect from 

. . 1 "unli ics. Exchange of information, knowledge of one another, these create an 

. I’ 1 " l,f understanding, in which nations can come closer together to solve the 

I"..’getting peace in the world and to further the welfare of all. 

I * • ' Hid is seeking the solution to problems of state, society and people, and 

,l " di. i lands is no exception, as this Digest will show. 

" ' ,|lld ' pc °P le have never lived in isolation. The country is flat; it has no natural 

. Ilch as mountain chains, and the sea in the west and the rivers in the east 

. 1 "u'uial highways. Nor did the manners and morals of the Dutch contribute 

ml' isolation, and so in all times foreigners have settled in the Netherlands and 
h objects have emigrated. Foreigners came here either because they were 
.. h y * coding advantages, or because they were sought after owing to their 

■ ' miial skill, or because the country offered them the safe refuge which they 

.. 1 us a result of their religious or political views. 

■ 1 u i he same time as the foreigners streamed into the country, the Dutch streamed 

I hroughout the centuries the Dutch have settled abroad, either in groups or 
»' 'dually. And so people are to be found everywhere who remember their Dutch 
" " v ' :ind '* is understandable that as a result the gaze of the Netherlands and its 

I" ' i'll i'. naturally drawn towards the outside world. 

1 Netherlands is conscious of its place in the world, since for centuries its struggle 
• - * 'tciice has been closely bound up with that of other countries. Outsides periods 
Inn . impoi ts and exports have meant much to the Dutch. But not only direct im- 
i " and exports; the rendering of services in the form of shipping and air transport. 

.. kicking and technical assistance are of great importance to the Ncther- 

1 - ' In Hs relations with the rest of the world. And then there is the transit of in- 

.l ,r °ducts via its ports and traffic arteries, owing to its location on the 

I Imi'IIi Soil. 
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There is another reason why wc wish to give a picture of the Dutch and their country 
in this Digest. We might call this the reason of reflection. If the countries of the world 
were to be arranged in order of prosperity and popular education, the Netherlands 
would be close to the top. Foreign visitors declare in all sincerity that they have 
nowhere encountered great poverty to any extent. 

The cultivation of the country, its struggle against the water, the maintenance of the 
material and spiritual standard of living of its rapidly growing population and the 
continual adaptation to the developments of modern technology demand enormous I 
capital and great efforts. The result of this is that the Netherlands must make the most I 
of its resources and its possessions. We feel that the Netherlands should also show I 
this aspect of its problems, since it is after all something which the world must also 
take into account if we are all to endeavour to follow the path of progress together. 
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I III ROYAL FAMILY 


Hoi Mujosty Queen Juliana of the Netherlands 


■ » n Juliana was born on 30 April, 1909, as the only child of the 28-year-old 

1 hi*» u Wilhclmina and Prince Henry, Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The first 
\' " <il her life were no different from those of any other child. When Juliana 
• m\. a small school class was formed, in which the teaching methods were 
h'H« ( <1 of Jan Ligthart, a famous Dutch educational reformer. The Princess learned 

..•• lo cycle and to practise Holland’s favourite winter sport, skating. In 1920 

i !»• «II k nown Dutch educationalist, Dr Johannes H. Gunning, was placed in charge 

"I 'In Inn her education of the Princess. He taught her Greek and Latin, and other 

• " i* * instructed her in French, German and English, History, Geography, Con- 
HomiiumI l aw, Economics, Mathematics and Physics. For five years Princess 
hih m i also studied the violin. 

W** *•• «M" ntly accompanied her parents on trips through the country in order to 
hi . lieiself with various problems in practice. 

n “ April, 1927, Princess Juliana reached the age of eighteen, and under the Con- 
fMmi«m also attained her majority. She received an income of her own and took up 
M idi m i in the Kneuterdijk Palace, in the heart of The Hague. A few weeks later 
!>• 1 installed as a member of the Council of State, the advisory body of the Crown. 

• May, 1927, Princess Juliana was confirmed in the Dutch Reformed Church. 

.pi ember of that year she enrolled as a student at the University of Leyden, 

#1" o In read law for three years. She played a prominent part in the club activities 
"i in* fail students. 

Al . .uclusion of her studies Princess Juliana received an honorary doctorate in 

1,1 • '"in and philosophy. After leaving the university Princess Juliana gradually 
in"! • r i eater part in public life. 

»Mi vi.it e the distress of the many who had been hard hit by the depression in the 

. . a National Depression Committee was founded on the initiative of the 

1 For live years she took a very active part, as honorary chairwoman of this 

..lee, in aiding those in need. In 1934 she succeeded her father as President of 

ill* 1 U i liei lands Red Cross. 

• September, 1936, the engagement of Princess Juliana to Prince Bernhard of 
•ii I liestcrfeld was announced. They had met each other for the first time in 1936, 

1 . ilie winter Olympics in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany. They were mar- 

1 "■ M lames’ Church, The Hague, on 7 January, 1937. The Dutch people, who 
i ■ i Id »wn themselves very pleased with the marriage, gave the young couple a motor 
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yacht as a wedding present. The Prince and Princess took up residence in Soestdijk 
Palace, the former residence of Queen Emma, the grandmother of Princess Juliana, 
which is situated in the centre of the country. 

When the German armoured divisions invaded Holland in May 1940, and it became 
evident after a few days of fighting that the Dutch army could not resist much longer, 
the Government decided that the Queen and the royal couple must evade the clutches 
of the invaders. 

After a short stay in London, Princess Juliana accepted an invitation from her aunt 
Princess Alice, the wife of the Earl of Athlone, the Governor-General of Canada, 
to come and stay in that country. For five years Princess Juliana lived in an unpreten¬ 
tious house in Ottawa with her daughters Princess Beatrix and Princess Irene, who 
were both bom in Holland. A third daughter, Princess Margriet, was born in 
Ottawa. In those five years Princess Juliana repeatedly visited the United States of 
America, sometimes as the guest of President and Mrs Roosevelt. In 1941 she 
received an honorary doctorate from Princeton University. She also visited Curasao 
and Venezuela. After the German capitulation Princess Juliana returned to Holland, 
where she soon resumed her social activities. The royal couple settled down again in 
Soestdijk Palace, where on 18 February, 1947, the fourth daughter, Princess 
Marijke, was born. 

Three years after her return to Holland, Queen Wilhelmina abdicated in favour of 
her daughter, Princess Juliana. The inauguration of the new Queen was held in 
the 400-year-old New Church, Amsterdam. Her feelings towards her new task are 
best characterized by her words: “I have been called to undertake a task which is 
so difficult that no-one who has given the matter a moment’s thought would ever covet ] 
it, but which is also so wonderful that I can only say ‘Who am I to be permitted to 
do it?’”. 

The Queen leads an extremely busy life. She devotes herself most painstakingly to 
her duties as constitutional monarch. Since she ascended the throne in 1948 she has 
many times paid visits to every part of the country. On these visits she has displayed 
expert knowledge, and has shown great interest in all social problems. 

During the 1953 floods the Queen, as also her husband and the eldest Princesses, ! 
was always on the spot when distress had to be alleviated. 

In 1955 the Queen, accompanied by Prince Bernhard, paid a long visit to the Overseas I 
Parts of the Realm, Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles, where they were welcomed 
with great enthusiasm. 

Many prominent persons from home and abroad visit the Royal Palace at Soestdijk, I 
both officially and in a private capacity. 

In recent years the Queen and Prince Bernhard have received officially the Heads I 
of State of Denmark, France, Norway, Ethiopia, Sweden, Luxembourg, Liberia, 
Britain, Iran, Belgium, Peru, Argentina, Thailand and Austria. 
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in return ihe Dutch royal couple paid state visits to France, Britain, Luxembourg, 
tin l initcd States of America, Norway, Denmark and Sweden. 

< Miivn Juliana has succeeded in adhering to her earlier resolution to be a real mother 
n» her children and to bring them up in a real family circle. Now that the eldest 
Princess has finished her studies, and the Princesses Irene and Margriet no longer 
h\ ■ at home, since they are studying at universities, she has more time to devote to 
iii« youngest Princess. In this Prince Bernhard aids her in every respect, so that the 
Pnyal Family forms a happy and good Dutch family. 

ii> « Jucen may rejoice in the faith and devotion of her entire people, who have always 
nil listed their future to the House of Orange, and have not done so in vain. 

It M.M. ilio Prince of the Netherlands 

I In Piince of the Netherlands was bom at Jena, Germany, on 29 June, 1911. 
Mi u.i% brought up in the rural atmosphere of an East German country estate. His 
i -ih. ■ \s i ,i former officer of the German army, his mother Baroness Armgard von 
Nli it (nilI (Yamm. She now lives in Holland. A second son, Prince Aschwin, lives 
li> ' ■ York, where he is connected with the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Hip I an nly lived in retirement on the East German estate, because the father had 
dn mm I o| »posc the wishes of the Kaiser with regard to the succession to the Principality 
til l i|'|n Thus Prince Bernhard grew up in an atmosphere of independence. Both 

♦ 1 1 i.i | * »i *nis were great lovers of sport, particularly riding. In 1923 Prince Bernhard 

¥ »* n hi i<» a grammar school in Zuelichau. After a few years there he went on to a 
. .mi i,n .chool in Berlin, which offered wider prospects. In 1929 Prince Bernhard 

* ■ < moiled as a student at the University of Lausanne, Switzerland, where he lived 
in in i ii in national environment and met people from throughout the world who are 
Mi'ii in. friends. He then read law at the universities of Munich and Berlin, taking 
Id ill m loi \s degree in 1934. As he did not wish to serve the Hitler regime, he acquired 
M |o!» nil LG. Farben in Paris. He was soon promoted to an important post. 

in 1 ' he met Princess Juliana and on 8 September of that year they became 
|n r .,« d, which of course put a stop to his business career. 

11•• l*i iiu e soon succeeded in winning the affection of the Dutch people, especially 
v i m ii quickly became evident that he was trying his hardest to enter into the Dutch 

V • - 1 hie Prince Bernhard learned to speak excellent Dutch in a short time and 

|iM 1 <1 in have a very real interest in the problems of the Dutch people. The marriage 

• .Li mcess Juliana and Prince Bernhard was solemnized on 7 January, 1937. 

IIm hi .1 ihrcc years of married life passed by in time of peace. The Prince worked 
I» 1 1 • *l mil paid many visits to all parts of the country. After war broke out the Prince 
m . m| Mined his wife and two children to England on board a British destroyer. 

V 'i ihe Princess and her children went to Canada, Prince Bernhard remained 

• * i m I nglaad, where he was trained as a pilot and appointed Chief Netherlands 
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Liaison Olticer to the Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal Air Force. He later 
headed the Netherlands mission to the British War Office. However, his main func¬ 
tion was that of adviser to Queen Wilhelmina and the Netherlands Government 
in exile. In September 1944 the Prince was appointed supreme commander of the 
Netherlands army and air force and of the underground resistance organizations. 
After the liberation he relinquished this post, but remained Inspector-General of the 
Netherlands armed forces, in which capacity he is closely concerned with the interests 
of the Dutch soldiers, sailors and airmen. 

The Prince devotes a considerable part of his time to Dutch commerce and industry. 
For instance, he is a member of the Boards of the Netherlands Industries Fair, of the 
Royal Dutch Blast Furnaces and Steel Works at Ymuiden, of KLM Royal’ Dutch 
Airlines and of the Royal Dutch Aeroplane Factory Fokker. 

In 1951 the Netherlands Government asked him to pay a goodwill visit to Venezuela 
Brazil and Mexico and to Urugay, Argentina and Chile; in subsequent years the 
Prince has visited other Latin America countries as well. Since these visits trade 1 
between these countries and Holland has grown considerably. The Prince has also 
paid a large number of subsequent visits to other countries, including some to the 
United States of America, which have greatly served the interests of the Dutch people. I 
Like his parents, the Prince is a great lover of riding. On several occasions he has I 
won prizes at shows. He is chairman of the Federation Equestre Internationale and! 
of the Netherlands Olympic Committee. 

Prince Bernhard is an excellent pilot. When travelling in the aircraft which the I 
Government has put at the disposal of the royal family, he usually takes the controls. I 
;The Dutch people think a lot of their Prince. His friendly and cheerful nature,! 
his intelligence and unremitting industry have made of the Prince one of the leading! 
personalities of Holland, whose forceful energy is gladly accepted everywhere. | 
The Prince is also greatly interested in the arts and in science. Because of his know-1 
ledge of Spanish, he was installed in 1951 as chairman of the Instituto de estudiosl 
Hispamcos, Utrecht. He was also given an honorary doctorate in technology by thel 
Technological University of Delft. The Prince Bernhard Fund, of which he is thel 
founder and chairman, has set itself the task of fostering the arts and science in thel 
Netherlands by giving commissions and prizes to artists and scientists and by raising! 
the necessary funds. 

The Fondation Europeenne de la Culture, of which the Prince is also chairman,! 
endeavours to promote mutual understanding and democratic solidarity among the| 
peoples of Europe by joint cultural and educational activities. 

The ‘Bilderberg’ conferences, in which leading personalities in politics and business! 
come together to promote mutual understanding between America and Europe, are I 
likewise under the chairmanship of Prince Bernhard, who is also active in many other! 
fields of social life. 
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I<»nc; Princess Margriet also became the godchild of the Dutch Mercantile Marine, i 
Alter her arrival in Holland, she attended the New Baarn School. On 7 June 1950 
I nncess Margriet unveiled in the presence of Her Majesty Queen Juliana at Spaarn- 
dam a statue dedicated to young people, of the legendary boy Peter who stopped 
a hole in the dyke with his thumb to prevent the village from being flooded. 

She entered the Baarn Grammar School and passed the final examination in 1961. 
Her first official act unaccompanied by her parents took place on 14 June 1955 I 
when at the age of twelve she laid the first stone of the new chancery of the Embassy 
of Canada in The Hague. J 

She> unveiled the National Memorial for the Mercantile Marine on 10 April 1957 
m Rotterdam, and on 22 June of that same year she paid a visit to the ’Princess 
Margriet Boarding School for Barge-Children in Zwolle. 

During the state visit of H.I.M. the Shah-in-Shah of Iran, in May 1959 Princess! 
Margriet named and launched the ‘Mohamed Reza Shah’ a tanker built for Iran 
Inthe autumn of 1961 she left for France to study at the ancient university of Mont-1 

She is the actress of the family. Her great talents are telling stories and depicting! 

|H °P. L ' K act that the Dutch Mercantile Marine is Princess Margriet’s godfather I 
manifests itself on all kinds of occasions. On her birthday a delegation from the Mer- I 
can tile Marine comes to congratulate her and offer her a present. 

H.R.H. Princess Maria Christina 

H R - H * Princess Maria Christina (Marijke), the youngest of the four Princesses I 
was born on 18 February, 1947, at Soestdijk. 

She was christened on 9 October of that year in the Dorn Church, Utrecht by the! 
eourt chaplain the Reverend J. F. van Berkel. Her godparents were the Grand I 
Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg, King Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, Sir Winston! 
Churchill, and Mrs D. Post-Salomons, the widow of Johannes Post, who was shot as I 
amemberofthe Resistance on 16 July, 1944, and A. Wiltens, a leading personality! 
of the intellectual Resistance in the Netherlands during World War Two | 

From 1955 to 1959 Princess Marijke was a pupil at the New Baarn School. She offi-1 
cially became a Girl Guide on 16 April, 1958. 

As representative of the young people of Holland who had collected money to relieve! 
the flood disaster in Pakistan, Princess Marijke was presented by the Ambassador! 
of Pakistan on 12 June, 1957, in Ouwehand’s Zoo, Rhenen, with a dromedary and | 
a young panther. This was her first official appearance. I 

On 3 July 1959, Princess Marijke took the entrance examination for the Baarn I 
Grammar SchooL On 14 March, 1961, she made her first public appearance in ‘the I 

7° r tn l n PUt Wh6n She 0pened one of the new industries I 

tair halls, the Marijke Hall. ■ 
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*•!“' to a cheerful, lively girl, and in these qualities she closely resembles her eldest 
• '« i. who concerns herself with her closely. 

• 1 mimes of the elder Princesses have a symbolical meaning. Beatrix means in Latin 
'“to who makes happy’. Irene is the Greek word for peace and expressed the hope 
h i parents that there would be no war. Margriet is the Dutch name of the last 
( a marguerite) that Queen Wilhelmina saw before she left the country for 

• . V‘ - ars in May 1940. Marijke, however, is an ordinary Dutch girl’s name, a 

!•«»|Mitm form of Maria. 

•'* a *1 I'mikoss Wilhelmina 

(hi H August, 1880, Princess Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Maria was born in the 
I. Imli Palace, The Hague. 

V In n i" i lather, William III, died in 1890 without male heirs (the three sons of his 
tiUi Wttlihige had all died), Princess Wilhelmina became Queen, but her mother, 

UtM 1 *" 1 .. * acted as regent until the Queen was eighteen, as prescribed by the 

t MM iiiuilon. 

!•' * MU i v« .1 a careful and varied education, adapted to her future task; gradually 
•hi* a' ••!... -I her place in official events, paid her first visit to Amsterdam, made her 
ftMt |"«. h and laid her first foundation stone. Apart from frequent trips through 
h • nit mnlry, Wilhelmina began to pay visits abroad at an early age. 

• ' ' i•** inber, 1898, Queen Wilhelmina was officially inaugurated in the New 

I h \ni ilerdam. In her speech she quoted her father’s words: ‘Orange can never, 
HH n • i. do enough for the Netherlands’. 

. hei reign great social changes occurred; the growth of industry, labour re- 

|m n n i lie whole social structure, all of these created great problems which demanded 

• • .. Internationally, too, the situation changed. 

I n. / i , binary, 1901, the marriage took place between Queen Wilhelmina and the 
i hil . *l Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who then acquired the title of Prince of the Nethcr- 
i in 1909 their only child, Princess Juliana, was born. 

I '• i noil of World War One, in which the Netherlands succeeded in maintaining 
" " " h 'hly, was characterized by a highly personal influence exerted by the Queen 

Mb <' .duel of affairs, and powerful bonds were forged between the monarch and 

i • • |" •pie And when in 1918, after the war, socialist revolutions occurred every- 

• 1 m I mope, which did not leave the Netherlands unscathed either, the people 

d in I h In I l o the monarchy. 

A'- i ih. war the Queen and her husband maintained many contacts with other 

• • ' min mi ihe form of official and private visits. 

•bill.. . private visits Queen Wilhelmina was able to engage in her beloved painting; 
.i hn works were exhibited in later years for charity. 
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In I'>34 the Queen Regent Hntma died, and in the same year the Queen lost her 
husband, three years later, in 1937, Prineess Juliana married Prince Bernhard of 
I jppe-Biesterl’eld. 

< )ne year after the fortieth anniversary of the Queen’s reign World War Two broke 
out, and in May 1940 the Netherlands was also engulfed by war. When it no longer 
proved possible to rule the country, the Queen instructed Prince Bernhard to take 
his family to safety in Britain, and later to Canada. She herself went to London, where 
she spent the five trying war-years with the Government in exile and, under the most 
difficult of circumstances, managed to keep in touch with her people via Radio 
Orange, the Dutch transmissions of the BBC. Her confidence in the ultimate victory 
was one of the strongest incitements to keep up the struggle against the usurper. 
In those years many Dutchmen found their way from occupied Holland to their 
Queen in exile. 

On 13 ..v4arch, 1945, Queen Wilhelmina again saw her plundered and devastated 
country as she crossed the frontier in Zealand. A few months after the capitulation 
of Germany, in July 1945, she re-established herself with the Government in her 
residence, The Hague. In those days, too, she formed a shining example of energy 
and devotion to duty and gave her people the lead in rebuilding their country. Many 
great figures of the war, such as Churchill, Montgomery, Eisenhower, General Foul- 
kes, etc., visited her there in her simple villa. 

Wilhelmina remained Queen for three years after the war. Then she felt the time had 
come to pass the reins to younger hands. A reign of fifty years, entirely devoted to 
the well-being of her people, was concluded on 4 September, 1948, when she signed 
the document of abdication and entrusted her throne to her daughter, Queen Juliana. 
She expressed the desire to withdraw completely from public life and to bear the title 
which was hers during the lifetime of her father: H.R.H. Wilhelmina, Princess of 
the Netherlands, Princess of Orange-Nassau. 

And so Princess Wilhelmina now lives in the midst of the Dutch people in peaceful 
retirement, either at Het Loo Palace, out in the country close to her children and 
grandchildren, or at her house in the dunes near The Hague. She now has time for 
her beloved painting and occupies herself mainly with religious matters. 

Phis is evidenced by her writing and a number of speeches which have led to her 
appearing in public from time to time since her abdication, and in particular by her 
autobiography, ‘Lonely but not alone’, which has been published in a number of 
languages during the last few years. 

The fact that Princess Wilhelmina still feels intensely for all that happens in the' 
Netherlands also emerged from her silent presence at the National Celebration which 
was organized by the Dutch people on the occasion of the 12ith anniversary of the 
reign of Queen Juliana and in which homage was paid to the whole Royal House. 
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u ,,l llnjhntw /V/mrv.v Wilhelmina 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE 


Introduction 

Article 1 of the Netherlands Constitution lays down that the territory of the Kingdom 

of the Netherlands comprises the Netherlands, Surinam, the Netherlands Antilles and 
Netherlands New Guinea. 

The information given in this and the next four sections relates exclusively to the 
political organization of the Netherlands, that part of the Kingdom that is situated 
m Europe with the proviso that in matters which concern or also concern Surinam 
or the Netherlands Antilles the institutions of the Netherlands State act as bodies 

of the Kingdom, which are also named as such in the Charter of the Kingdom of the I 
Netherlands. 

The monarchy is hereditary in the male and female line, with female succession taking' 
place only in default of male heirs. At present Queen Juliana is on the throne. Under j 
die Constitution the Sovereign can do no wrong, and the Ministers are responsible.' 
Furthermore, for some ministerial departments one or more Undersecretaries of 
State have been appointed, who represent the Minister, the head of the department 
in aU cases in which the latter considers this necessary, and with due observance of 
his instructions. By virtue of this the Undersecretary of State is responsible, irre¬ 
spective of the above-mentioned responsibility of the Minister, the head of the depart¬ 
ment. The chief task of Parliament, known as the States-General, is to exercise legis-! 
lative power jointly with the Sovereign. It supervises government by calling upon 
the Ministers to render an account of their administration and by means of the 
budget law. 

The States-General consist of a Second Chamber, with 150 members directly elected 
by the people, and a First Chamber, with 75 members elected in indirect elections. I 
The members of the First Chamber are namely elected by the States of the various 
provinces, and these States are themselves directly elected by the people. 

The highest and oldest advisory body of the Sovereign is the Council of State Its 
opinion must be sought with regard to such matters as all bills before they are sent 
to the States-General, and to agreements with other powers and with bodies organized 
under international law, for which approval of the States-General is prescribed. 
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I lie Sovereign 


11>. bond between the House of Orange-Nassau and the Netherlands dates back as 
i n ,i . I lie sixteenth century. 

I iir iiisi scion of this House, who occupied a leading position in the Netherlands 

.. his death in 1584, was William of Orange, popularly known as William the 

it hi At first he possessed only the seignorial title of Count of Nassau. He acquired 
n,. mi,- of Prince of Orange because of the fact that his paternal cousin, Rene de 
I hull ms, lord of the principality of Orange in France, who died childless, willed him 
.I,* in 1544, hereditary in the male and female line. 

.. illy William of Orange was the Governor of the Western provinces Holland, 

'/•mi hi. I and Utrecht, the most important of the seventeen states which constituted the 
Nh'Ih ' i mils He was subordinated to the Regent of the Spanish Kings Charles V and 
l'hili|i II, id whom the Netherlands then belonged. As Governor he bore the official 
Hlh' mI Mmlhouder. 

Will.,,i c )i ange owes his important place in Dutch history to the fact that he led 

K||| hir .. mist Spanish domination, a rising which started in 1568, when the King’s 
Si,I in. ,l (O eliminate the principal leaders of the nation. On 26 July, 1581, the 
|tylli. i, i . h, ml of the seven Provinces united by the Union of Utrecht since 1579 
i,.i ,| in recognize Philip II any longer as their sovereign, and these provinces 
imp live and independent. It was to this achievement that William of Orange 
IWf* In honorary title of ‘Father of his Country’. 

1 1 |.. Napoleonic era the title borne by the successive members of the House of 

| li hi. . w e. always Stadhouder. 

I| ||p | „, lb, hi of Stadhouder was declared hereditary in the male and female line. 

In I , i ihe Netherlands became a ‘Sovereign State’ under the son of the last Stad- 
lni.,.1. , William V, who as Sovereign was named William I. It was upon this occasion 
jl, a iIn Netherlands acquired its Constitution. In 1815 the Sovereign State was 
I,, i iimnl a Kingdom, and William I became the first King of the Netherlands; he 

.I on the throne until 1840, when he abdicated in favour of his son. After him 

. \\ ill,;,,,, II reigned from 1840 to 1849 and King William III from 1849 to his 

,i . | K90. In 1890 King William III was succeeded by his daughter Queen 

Will" i mil.i, who was then, however, only 10 years old. Until she attained her consli- 

.. ,i majority of 18 years of age, that is to say until 1898, the country was ruled 

i . p, i ially appointed Regent, the widow of King William III, her mother Queen 
I tHHHI. 

i i.ii years, from 1898 to 1948, Queen Wilhelmina ruled the Netherlands. In 
i . 111 , |„ abdicated in favour of her daughter Juliana. Since that time she has lived 

l„ . .anil at I let Loo Palace near Apeldoorn, in the province of Gelderland, and 

t.ii. ,, i Mile, as Queen of the Netherlands. 
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w,in rc 8 dr( i to the succession to the throne the mnm • • 

Constitution are that the throne i« I f Provisions contained in the 

Excluded from succession are, both for themselves and for their issue all 
born of a marriage contractor! Kv o v ^ issue, all children 

General or by a?2 e Twni '??" ” wi,h °“' “-*"■««<» of the State,- 

law. Should they enter into such ° ^ rUl ' nS dynasty ’ exce P l where permitted by 

conaS-rirrx^ sr„ r din8 * ,he 

eignmjomt session. orue to appoint a Sover-j 

The King of the Netherlands may not ascend a foreign throne. 
shaLMn a" P ° S , Slb ' e af - er 3 nCW King ° r Queen has ascended the throne he or she 

^^-eNieuweKerhC^ — 

SX *S£5T “ k “' h °“ gC iS P " id “ - *"■*■ >» «- -me si, J 

The King, the consort of a Queen and the widow of a vitirr 
the Exchequer unde, the Constitution. The eldest son or a danger “tteKhtVwho 

The King rules over the Kingdom and over each of the countries that form the rr 
om separately: the Netherlands, Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. mg " 

The Ministers and the Undersecretaries of State 

The King can do no wrong, and the Ministers are responsible 
The quest,on of which Minister bears responsibility is decided fe*- alia by the J 
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Q,u ‘" rcadm * the s P eech from the Throne to the First and Second Chambers of the 
>i me, iinu in united assembly. This ceremony - marking the opening of the States-General- 
h rear on the the third Tuesday in September. 


















signature or countersignature at the foot of Royal decrees involving the collaboration I 
of a Minister. 

As in other countries in Western Europe, in the Netherlands the Ministers offer theirl 
resignation to the Sovereign after the periodical elections for the Second Chamber! 
of the States-General, which take place regularly every four years. 

In order to be able to appoint a new Cabinet, the Sovereign begins in general by I 
seeking advice about the current political situation and the desirabilities and possibilJ 
ities with regard to the formation of a new Cabinet under the given circumstances.! 
The usual advisers include the Vice-Chairman of the Council of State (the Sovereign " 
himself is the Chairman), the President of the Second Chamber and the President 
of the First Chamber of the States-General, and also the various political leaders of 
the principal parties in the Second Chamber. At present there are eight parties in the 
Dutch Parliament. 


Sometimes the Sovereign then appoints an ‘informateur’, who informs the Sovereign 
about the political situation in detail. In any case, after information has been acquired) 
the Sovereign appoints a ‘formateur’, whose task it is to advise him on a specifd 
programme of the new Government and on certain persons who are prepared tol 
accept a post in the new Cabinet. If a formateur proves unsuccessful, he asks the 
Sovereign to relieve him of his duties, after which a new formateur is appointed! 
Sometimes this happens more than once. 

When the formateur has succeeded in his task, after consulting the political parties 
represented in the States-General, the Sovereign is informed. The Ministers are then! 
appointed by Royal Decree. 

It should therefore be noted that in the Netherlands the general government pro-1 
gramme is not a matter which is formally submitted to Parliament for its approval] 
before the new Cabinet accedes to office. 

The Cabinet or the individual Ministers do not resign until they no longer wish tol 
bear responsibility, for instance as the result of the rejection of a Government bill or| 
the adoption of an amendment. 

It may also be added that in the Netherlands it is not necessary for the formateur tol 
become Chairman of the Council of Ministers. In fact, in the Netherlands formateursl 
have sometimes even remained outside the Cabinet. 

Upon the appointment of the new Cabinet one of the Ministers is appointed as Chair J 
man of the Council of Ministers. He has the title of ‘Minister-President’, or Prime! 
Minister. The Sovereign also appoints another member of the Cabinet as ViceJ 
Premier. 

The Minister of Finance occupies a special position among his colleagues, owing to U 
the fact that he is authorized to object to the voting of moneys which are requestedl 
by his colleagues for their departments in the annual draft Estimates, and which do| 
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it'*i appear permissible to him in view of the slate of the country's finances. Furthci 

• •...it iIn- Minister of Finance supervises the spending by his colleagues of moneys 

• Im mly voted. It is namely laid down that for the spending of voted moneys a credit 
mu i In- opened by the Minister of Finance, and in certain cases he may refuse to 

i n this credit. II the colleague concerned nevertheless insists on spending the 

.I* \ the Council of Ministers is called upon to adjudicate. 

i !»• Netherlands Constitution makes a distinction between Ministers who are the 
Im mI mI a department and Ministers who are not placed in charge of a ministerial 

• I mm tun m Appointment of the latter is not imperative. 

^ Im m i hr Sovereign appoints Ministers who are not placed in charge of a department, 
tin v Ministers without Portfolio. 

I In nth Minister of State occurs in the Netherlands as in other countries. The office 
III Mmi t. i of State is largely an honorary one. The Ministers of State are therefore 

IIm! .til m r, of the Cabinet. The title is sparingly granted in the Netherlands; at 

MfAfni ih. o arc five Ministers of State. 

lyi* i ty ni hi Wai Two it was decided to obviate the difficulties connected with the in- 
nvH ics of the Ministers by following the lines of France and Great Britain, 
iIn? m Million to these difficulties had been found in the institution of the ‘sous- 
kmc no 1 1 1 laf in France and the ‘parliamentary undersecretary of state’ in Great 

MmMIm 

Mi i**i a similar institution was embodied in the Netherlands Constitution under 
Hm* mmi .. Staatssecretaris’ or Undersecretary of State. 

Hu* 1 .1. \ ,im constitutional provision states in the main that the Sovereign may 
Ippi ini one or more Undersecretaries of State for a department, and that these can 
t»pu hi ilie Minister in charge of the department in all cases in which the Minister 
Mi *i - non considers this necessary, and with due observance of the Minister’s in- 
•it i«* Hon*, 

A N» 'll. iI. ukIs Undersecretary of State thus acts as Minister, as regards the outside 
M ii M I mi i Im! part of the department’s function allotted to him by the Minister. 
Iih olhci hand he is obliged to follow the Minister’s instructions. The Under- 

0.1 Slate is therefore not a Minister, and so not a member of the Council of 

fci.. . though he may participate in the deliberations of this body with an 

M«b ♦ < a v vote. 

Im . III. I la in Is I he view is held that an Undersecretary of State cannot be charged 
by ih. \mcrcign with the implementation of Royal Decrees, even if the proposal to 
Hi .i •Ihii comes from the Undersecretary of State himself. 

A .Ii . m*i iclary of State is responsible to Parliament for his actions when repre- 

«t 111 .mi iI k Minister. It may be wondered how this tallies with the fact that he must 
Mi the instructions of the Minister. The answer is that if an Undersecretary of 
Ni * * 1 1.01 b I icceive an instruction for the implementation of which he cannot beat- 
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the responsibility, he must resign, as must a Minister who cannot subscribe to a 
decision of the Council of Ministers. This clearly illustrates the fact that the Under-] 
secretary of State is not a civil servant, but a political figure. 

The Undersecretary of State is responsible for his actions, without the Minister’s] 
responsibility being lessened, states the Constitution. Thus the Minister himself can! 
always be called upon to account for what he left his Undersecretary of State to do. 
However, there must be particularly important reasons for this, for if the Second! 
Chamber were to do so it would in effect be censuring delegation. It is assumed than 
this step will not lightly be taken. It is the custom for the Undersecretary of State to] 
resign when his Minister resigns. 

At present there are eleven Undersecretaries of State. 

The Ministers in council form the Council of Ministers. The Chairman of the Council! 
is the Prime Minister, appointed by the Sovereign. All Ministers and any Minister! 
without Portfolio are members. The Council of Ministers of the Kingdom is compose! 
of the Ministers appointed by the King and the Ministers Plenipotentiary appointed} 
by the Governments of Surinam and of the Netherlands Antilles. As we have seeJ 
above, the Undersecretaries of State are not members, though they can take part in| 
the deliberations of the Council and the various committees of the Council with anj 
advisory vote. 

The principal function of the Council of Ministers is to further unity in the genera! 
policy of the Government. 

The Council meets as often as it finds necessary. It is the invariable custom that inj| 
any case the Council meets once a week, at present on Fridays. 

Subjects about which the Council must confer and decide in consequence of a Stand! 
ing Order laid down by the Sovereign include: 

1. bills, before these are sent to the Council of State for its opinion; 

2. agreements with other powers; 

3. recommendations to be made to the Sovereign for the appointment of high officials}} 
and other persons holding important posts, including the Presidents of the two! 
Chambers of the States-General, the Vice-Chairman and the members of the Council! 
of State, the Governors of Surinam, the Netherlands Antilles and Netherlands Newll 
Guinea, the Netherlands Ambassadors, the President and the members of the Supreme! 
Court of the Netherlands (the highest legal tribunal in the country), the Crown Com! 
missioners in the provinces, and the commanders of the armed forces. 

As regards both the plenary sittings of the Council and the meetings of the com-! 
mittees of the Council, the agenda and the minutes are secret. The Council and itsil 
committees may themselves grant exemption from this obligation. 

The Council of Ministers of the Kingdom deals with those affairs of the Kingdom! 
which also concern Surinam or the Netherlands Antilles. In this case the Minister! 
Plenipotentiary of the country concerned takes part in the deliberations in the meetings D 
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,,! Hu- ( 'ouncil of Ministers and the permanent and special committees oi the < ’ouncil 

• ■i Ministers. Moreover, the Governments of Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
,, i mpowered - if a special case makes this desirable - to have a Minister with an 
..i e.ory vote participate in the discussions together with the Minister Plenipotentiary 

• a i lie country concerned. 

I'm Inimont and its relations with the Government 

n.. Netherlands Parliament, known as the States-General, consists of two Chambers, 
t ir.i in order of importance comes the Second Chamber, followed by the hirst 
< lumibcr. 

M i he contact which the Second Chamber has with the Government, the contact 

*in. h ilie First Chamber has with the Government, and finally the contact between 
Hu \i.iics-General as a whole and the Government all differ from one another, and 
In vtt v. of the fact that there are different types of contact, it will be seen that relations 
In t. < > n Parliament and the Government follow a number of separate lines. 
m lit it i (be* i of important points of contact between Parliament and the Government 
ly(|| |u i Mir ulered below. 

.//\ with regard to legislation 

iBlii'ihii I VC power is exercised jointly by the Sovereign and the States-General. 

| In *»mvicign sends to the Second Chamber the bills which have been submitted to 
him h\ one or more Ministers after the bills have been discussed by the Council of 
J}lim ins and after the opinion of the Council of State has been obtained. If the 
||i mill ( hamber concurs with the bills it sends them to the First Chamber. 

I la ( mvernment has the right to withdraw the bills which it has introduced in the 
|tiih (ieneral. 

I< hi)' as the bill is in the Second Chamber, the Government can amend it. 

..min subjects it is laid down that bills must be considered in a joint sitting of 

ilu Si oond and First Chambers of the States-General. In those cases the joint sitting 

I. , ih. i ight of moving amendments. 

II. , budget of State expenditure is laid down every year in acts, one act for every 
ti> c tiunent of national government. Before the bills are dealt with by the above- 
im. nhoned committees of the Second Chamber they are sent to other special com- 
min,, of that Chamber, of which there is one for each department. 

v\ i,. n considering the appropriation bills the Second Chamber can exert considerable 
11 , 11 ,,, nec on the Government’s function by making use of the ‘right of moving amend- 

.. mentioned above; it can remove or amend sums of money. 

I, , ||, c cus tom of both Chambers to use the debates on the annual appropriation 
I,III ,s a means of discussing and criticizing the stewardship of the Government, 
"i ii in collaboration between the Crown and the States-General a statutory en- 
... has to be effected which is to apply, or also to apply, in Surinam and/or the 
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. . . aStaS submiSXtaBa b^g"ig!!ld by *"s.. . ^ J 

. written report „„ i, within a specified,£ M “ ‘“‘’“I 

each information ,„ the Chamber al Z S^Sy^- 0 '”' 81 ““ *> “I 
to *nd P sSdlS to Z7C ;°; h f ‘ he Wi " ™'> * “thlel 

^^SSSSSSd^s? de,e8ates m “ i,kd “ “ J 

:SSH5r£*«E“T=J 

Plenipotentiary has stated that he is oppcJ^SHfc^ .Tl 

5 P^rr,SS 3 

” ““ «- '--etJ 

Relations with regard to approval of international agreements 

sii~s§==s,= 

When the agreement affects Surinam or the nSST? n> agreement ’ or ta <*| I 
by a statute of the Kingdom Netherlands Antilles, approval is granted! 

^S5S=~ESi 

Chamber nor m appropriate cases the Minister Plenipotentiary of Surinam or of the I 
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,l " • lands Antilles expresses the wish within thirty days after the submission ol this 
H • m* ni that the agreement be made subject to a Parliamentary vote, approval is 

.•» «utl to have been granted by Parliament. If Parliament or in appropriate eases 

r* PI. nlpotenliary Minister lets it be known within those thirty days that it or he wishes 
hly to approve the agreement, the Government must submit to Parliament a 
1*111 ippmving the agreement. 

Hpltitions ifi connection with government 

y htl i u »tli regard to legislation joint action is asked of Parliament and the Sovereign, 

R » k .hmlistic relationship exists in respect of government. In that case Parliament 

Mft* • • upervision of the actions of the Government and of its various subsidiary 
e ho '•> "I the civil service and of the various administrative organs. In respect to 
1,1 Ministers are asked to account for their actions as concerns the matters 
W|h h.»\. been entrusted to them. As in recent times an ever-growing stress has 
■pM |t) Im I.iuI on the administrative activities of the executive, the importance of 
i Im in of contact between Government and Parliament has proportionally 

b' M 

!«• Ill* i in. .ins which Parliament has at its disposal to enable it to exercise this 
»P ar t from the right of moving amendments discussed above, are 1. the 
1 tni« ‘puliation; 2. the right of questioning and 3. the right of investigation. 
HiiIm* i I*, tween the Chambers of the States-General and the Government may result 
■fm ih. petitions regarding the administrative practice of the Government and of 
i ii « i vice and administrative organs which are sent to the Chambers by private 
i'll Mil, 

II I. ii |**• i iiion is considered, after investigation, to be of such importance that the 

t 1 . "H ni\s opinion should be requested, so that the matter can be further in- 

*»'" Hi .1 and better judged, the petition is sometimes sent to the Minister concerned 
Uni. in quest for information. 

In Hu .i nit of a conflict between the States-General and the Government, there arc 
.#!• I"' ibiliiies: the Ministers resign and the Sovereign appoints a new Cabinet, or 
tli. i in . General are dissolved and new Chambers elected. 

In i '"I'town that if the Chambers are dissolved, the new Chambers must be elected 
> I' 1 ' 1 " l "rty days and must meet with in three months. 

.I* '.ii of dissolution of one or both Chambers of the States-General, the nomt 
Me - ->/ candidates for the election of the members of the new Chamber(s) must 
• 'i |'la. .• within 40 days of the signing of the decree of dissolution. The newly elected 
' 1 .' '""s' meet within three months of the signing of the decree of dissolution. 

/ ttnin >n of functions of the State 

A. Im r I he function of the authorities spread and at the same time penetrated 
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..*2 a temporary bufdso^n^casio."'r f ° r spc ' 1,1 h(,d “ s anJ 

2 -^ ■ w,lich H 

In most cases they were well established bv iT Tn* ^ * Iegal foundat ion. 
of Labour, the Committees or ^EeonoSor " ^ SUCh 3S the Hi 8 h Court 
nized’ in the same manner, zfJZyZ ^ C ° UndI ’ « *«J 

In view of the great influence that these bodies off, UP by interested P arties J 
of the Constitution an article was inserted which t T*™’ ^ 1932 revision 

giving advice and assistance to the Government’ mustt^ ** ‘ permanent bodie * 
that law rules must be given concerning th ■ 1 bC mstltuted b y Ja w, and by 

of ** re8 „ J 

Counci,, which ha, bofh aLsoi, ' 500131 ““ “»H 


•nit OUNCIL OF STATE 


"" ' wi,h the Council of Ministers, the States-General and the Auditing Court, 
"" ' ' M, ""l of State is one of what are called the High Colleges of State. 

' I- i" lory of the Council of State can be traced back to the sixteenth century, when 

. . . M "" c of ‘Conseil d’Etat’ an advisory body was set up by Emperor Charles V 

§ 1,1 1 '' 1 ■ ■' "ices of the Netherlands for the then Regent of the Provinces. 

*. . 1 of the Constitution of the Kingdom of the Netherlands deal with the 

h"" 11 "• Slille > wlule the further regulations are contained in the Council of State 
m ll Vccmber, 1861, and in the Royal Decree of 4 September, 1862, based 
| tilt tlil» At i 

1 . 1 of Sl;,tc might he compared, more or less, with the French Conseil d’Etal. 

.I " '"I difference, however, is that the Dutch Council of State has merely 

R(|i\ i ' I- whereas the French body gives its own decisions in administrative 

dl«»ml.i 

f t *hii* 

[11M*» v • M 'mis Chairman of the Council of State. 

mu I'tmee Bernhard and, since 1956, H.R.H. Princess Beatrix are also members 
Wf Mm < »»uncil. 

' ••inn tl of State also has a Vice-Chairman (at present Professor L. J. M. Beel) 
f"" 1 i • 1 Hiliiiiiry members. 

.. . appointment of extraordinary Councillors of State to a maximum of 

M*l ilm» legally possible. 

111 .“ 'I'.ii appoints the Vice-Chairman, the members (Councillors of State) and 

Ml' 1 limudinary Councillors of State. 

1,1 1" " ' ll,u members of the Royal House rarely participate in the activities of flu- 

. . . Sl:llc ’ and only in exceptional cases is an appeal made to the Extraordinary 

I lltMlf tillil'H. 

1 '' ' . . . is divided into as many committees as there are ministerial departments. 

i " ll'i-'e is a committee for General Affairs, Justice, Foreign Affairs, Economic’ 

** I • I I etc. 

1,1,1 oinmittee has three members. In addition there is a special committee which 
t »l miIi administrative disputes (see below). 

/m*A . . m<l powers 

. '*"• ,IU,S| important duties of the Council of State is to advise the Crown on 






legislative mutters. The Conn, ii ,i u ~ 

s,nlcs an(l international organizations ^nd on T"' 0 " agreenu ' nl! ' with lorcigJ 

tT ,his 1 A '“ “h. clllT ,,ers for ““ *~4 

tion concerning which the Council considers it des^tw* leglsIat,on and ad niinistra■ 
States-General, etc. J rable to make proposals to the! 

c °r ‘ ot s,a,e ad,is '*■ 

If the Council deals with affairs 771 k Z ^ ^ * S ° required - 

Kingdom. If the Government of Surinam or oMh isf? ^ C ° UDdl ° f State 01 *<J 
the Sovereign appoints a member to sit on the r ^ ,ff herlands Antille s so desires] 
lands Antilles. This appointment is made in con°T! " Simnam ° r f ° r the Neth «-' 
country concerned. The member mav not he re ^ WUh the Governm ent of the 
sultation of that Government. The member of^heV r0m offlce w,thout prior con-i 
Netherlands Antilles participates in the nr ^ C ° Unci1 for Sllrin ™ or for the! 
those cases where the Council or a committee ofrtT r ,° f the Council of State ini 
of the Kingdom or a general administrative mea 6 IS heard ° D a draft statute | 

to Surinam or the Netherlands Antilie u 1™ ° f ^ Ki ” gdom which wi U apply! 
Surinam or the Netherlands Antilles ^ WU t0 matters c °ncerning| 
The Council itself usually meets once a week. 

■o caTt e d.h« ”' Ming 0t ,he Cou ““' “titled! 


Committee for Administrative Disputes 

.0 be fixed by toi cZt1^7L <* *»*, toe „„ mbc 
been divided in recent years into a numberT h ltS . actlvlties ’ this Committee has 
of 3 to 5 members. ber ° f chambers - These chambers consist! 

In all cases in which an appeal is made to th* n 

Sovereign is obliged to seek the advice of the C Cr ° WD ’ ° n 3Ct ° r decree ’ the l 
After the case has been taken up with the r ° mmittee for Administrative Disputes.) 
til- are opened for InspTon^t p^r.d^,? .be 

evidence within a stipulated period 6 att£f 316 ent ' tled to submit! 

3S Z£Z “ “ L p “ c r"t a ‘ "T - - -»' * co J 
“ cluddate “* ** - *- 
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' h* |*i*ilies HIV summoned l<> attend this meeting but arc not obliged to appear. 

. . I’" l)|ic 8ession is over, the Committee advises on (lie case in secret session 

tti.i nl<o drafts a decision on the dispute on behalf of the Sovereign. 

I In ' town is not obliged to follow the advice of the Council of Slate, and the re- 

. .. Minister has therefore the power to submit to the Crown a decision deviating 

"" ' ll| vice <)f tlle Committee. However, pursuant to Section 40 of the Council 
l M n. Act the Government is then obliged to publish in the Government Gazette 
Hi' ill • nilmg Royal Decree and the advice of the Council of State itself. 

11" |»» -ibil'ty of deviating from the advice of this Committee of the Council is in 

" ..'y rarcl y resorted to (in 1960 this was done in only two out of over 2,5X4 

» ) 
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the auditing court 


- o dance wtth hts wM«. Gntduttll, central,z„io„ occurred in this tieid .oo nil 
the Burgundian and Hapsburg rulers. In the time of the Pe u, ’ ’ 1 

its own andiiing court, s0 that decentralization recurred, but tLL'SSre wal 

iteinsdtwta of 3 HV * '° WhiCh “ d * s “‘ ,w ° «•“*«. I 

.1 beta n IS 3 alZuT,™ f ^ f °“ nd “ the “*» c.ntJ 

province ' ^ °' C0,,rSe ,he ' e “ 0ld ”» '™8er be an office in eachf 

1 lie Constitution states that there shall be an Auditing Court the o 

function of which shall be regulated bv law Thk i *• t u V composition and 
1097 T-i r . y * aw * This l&w is the Accountability Act of 

curacy of die fipires^frevenvreand^xpendimrelErer^y^^cAudidng'cotm^J 

=S 5 — SSSig 

2 Z^lTZTrT™ ■“ * Mi " isttr h » e <*“ <•«*s»dst:.t 

.Scctind^ihand^r'oOhe^tate^-Gene'ral^The^reDo f 0Vere ' 8I k| Wd ° SUb " iB “ » A 

it is understandable that public opinion is very interested mu “ d “ Ument and I 

Minify‘SfZ “ ° b,i8ed r 11 ' Pr ° P0Sal! - » the 

lusters which in its opinion may lead to economical and efficient administration I 
ik i mg Court may also establish direct contact with the States-General. 1 


m tin \ min in)* Court refuses to approve an item of expenditure, a bill must be sub- 
•! io establish whether (lie item is to be included in the statement of accounts or 
Mot I In advantage of this procedure is that in this way the States-General can give a 
Mim n i .in opportunity to account for his actions. 

Ih u it In mg C Vmrt consists of three members, one of whom is the Chairman, and two 
•♦I* iH mi. numbers. The members are appointed by the Crown from a list of three 
MM<« n drawn up by the Second Chamber. In connection with this list the Auditing 
• mi ml (lie Second Chamber a list of recommended names, on which appear 
tit* M.iiiii , of ax persons. 

I h* .i»l »•a s of the Auditing Court are appointed for life, but the law specifies that 

il|iV flui m Ih* relieved of their office when they reach the age of seventy. The law- 
Rl 'km l» ivr not interpreted the provision ‘appointed for life’ literally. It really 
dial ,i member of the Auditing Court cannot be dismissed at will. For reasons 
■Hit il in ihe law a member of the Auditing Court can, however, be relieved of his 
KWh* bv ""I. i of the Supreme Court, the highest legal tribunal in the Netherlands. 
Mhm||i »• numeration is regulated by law. The aim of all these provisions is to 
■UtMtbn du independence of the members of the Auditing Court in respect of the 

.i I he members have a bureau at their disposal with a staff of about 200. 

iu*ih, Auditing Court has also supervised the expenditure of the United 
NrHh" i »» number of member-countries having been requested to do so in turn for 
1 1 ' iii'ii nl I luce years. 
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THE parliamentary system 


The States-General 

of de, j 

to. This body was summoned at Se.”f i„Ll TT' 8 *” °' ,he di,fe «"l 
to obtain income for himself and to dk g • * S by the ruler in feudal time! 

Republic of the Seven S^J^S^rT 1 qUCSti ° nS ' Atthe time <* M 
of the eighteenth century) the States Ten i t™ 16 6Ud ° f the sixteenth t0 the end 
of delegates from the seven Provinces^Sd ' “ P®"™ b ° dy ’ consisting 
voted as laid down by the States of thl' ^ ^ ^ pcr Province - The delegates 
consultation. This could give rise to coJUlT'hT'^P ''° ted ° n “ mandate and afJ 
lays have been called an ass'mUy 7fha n 7"° of ,|J 

theoretically equal because each had one votf- Alll ’“" gh lhe Provinces were, 
had a preponderant influence olgloTSb"JdT“ **,?»*«• * H-J 
In ,815 a two-chamber system w°as hr.Xd ^e fcTcll" E° P, " ali0n - ' 
Chamber of notables, appointed for life hv th c • Chamber was to be a 
elected by the Provincial S t a tes whot tu T 8 " Tb * SeCOnd Charab - was 
nobility, the towns and the rS« w h b? ““ ,hr “ latest 
•“> PChod was 

Sovereign could use to impede decisions of the S snu “ mstnunent which the 
Consequently it was sssttisss: sr” 8 “ h 


Great changes ■ 

influence of revotiolry mov^^ changes, under the 

2 ? 

tution. Direct elections were also introduced for thelow^h !?** d ° Wn by the Const '- 
cial States and Municipal Councils. The First Chllt T’ T* 38 ** Pr ° vin 1 
.ec,d by the members of the Provincial H 

of the mcmbemTfThfsSMd ChambeTTn^r' 011 ^ intr ° duced 2 for the election 

1 °; wome ; became possibie: — b — —; s s: 

* See page^44: ^e^iffrage.*"^ 6 ^ * l ' story Netherlands’. ' ■ 
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2?££ ll~: ship of the First chamber were broughi 5 »with the. 

In 1922 universal suffrage for men and women was introduced, but one provisio 
has remained, namely that the First Chamber is elected by the Provincial StaL Thu 
m fact it is the same voters who elect the members of the First and Second Chamber- 
o^y m the case of the First Chamber this is done by indirect election. In prac"e ’ 

Chambt COmP ° 10n 6 FirSt Chamber " ab ° Ut the S3me as that * *e Secon| 

Fk!tcL th r Umbe - ° f mCmberS ° f thC FirSt Chamber was fixed at 50. In 1956 th, 
bust Chamber was increased to 75 seats 

ers of ,he ‘ Chamber sit for “ h,K of tho 

m ™ med,aleli '«'«“>'« ,0 > re-election. The minimum age for a memb« 

law Tte PreSeS” SeS “ reimb “ rSed in with a system established b 

taw. the President also receives an annual allowance 

First Chamber ,s Sovereign from among tlj 

members for the duration of one session, which is usually a year ^ 

In 1887 the number of members of the Second Chamber was fixed at 100. Tiii 
rcm.unu so until 1956, when the number of seats was increased to 150 since in th 
course of the years the activities of the Chamber had grown consul™ * 
The members of the Second Chamber are elected for four years. They all resign at th 
^.me t,me but they are immediately eligible for re-election. The minimum age is 30 
The President of the Second Chamber is appointed by the Sovereign from a list d 
three members drawn up by the Chamber. It is the custom that number one on the lil 

tratS membCrS ° f thC SeC ° nd Chamber receive an allowance, and the* 

travelling expenses are reimbursed. The President receives an extra allowance rJ 

theCltamb 613 3 PenS1 ° n f ° r ^ year during which the y wer e a member ol 


Regulations common to both Chambers 

No person may be a member of both Chambers at the same time. The Ministers and 
the Undersecretaries of State have a seat in both chambers, with an advisory votej 

hold both!ft f ^ memb , 6rS ° f thC States - General an election, th7y may 

hold both offices for a period not exceeding three months. 

theCh e amh Umb ? ° f WhiGh d ° DOt aUow of simultaneous membershij 

of the Chambers: Council of State, Supreme Court, Auditing Court and Crown Con ' 
missioner m the provinces. 

°l the Ch3mberS ’ t0gether With M mi ste rs, Undersecretaries of State and 

or submbtedT ™ P ' 3S rCgards What ^ have said in the Chamber 
or submitted to them m wntmg. 


i ii < lumber, meet in public, but the doors arc dosed when one tenth ol the members 
i • «n demand it or the President considers it necessary, t he assembly then decides 
w • ibn the debate will continue in camera. This is a rare occurrence. In an assembly 

.. a decision can be taken about what is debated there. 

i i i.Iiii ary session of the Chambers is opened on the third Tuesday in September 
i . ii" Sovereign or by a commission acting on his behalf. As a rule the Sovereign 
i •• ihr ordinary session personally by making a speech in which the Government 
puli- Ini the coming year is given, known as the Speech from the Throne, 
i lu «• ion of the Chambers is also closed by the King, or by a commission acting 
mm In I" lull, when he decides that the interests of the State do not require that the 

•I.. mitinuc. It is the invariable custom that the session is closed by the coni- 

l*»n in ini}' on his behalf. 

llillMlt s i lii «>i dinary session is closed on the Saturday of the week which precedes the 
MpMii" ' 1 1 m.iy therefore be said that the Chambers are in session practically all the 

l|M h». 1 ’ A Inch does not of course mean that they meet throughout the year. 

* 1 * • *1 n i H hi of one or both of the Chambers the Sovereign at the same time closes 
M< die States-General. 

^^^^■julon is closed and the Sovereign dies or abdicates, the States-General meet 
a pit • uling summons. 

Bl l InimIn i may not debate and vote if more than half of the members are absent. 
jPHBinding i )iders of the Chambers lay down that debates can take place if at the 

•lull Hi.m half of the members have signed the attendance list. The debates can 

Ijlfkft mintimu even if some of the members leave the Chamber after signing, so that 
pM.ni „ i lulh to less than half. However, for a vote the presence of more than half 
||p* mm mlu i is necessary. 


Iwliil •ilMnij 

tyl! 1 • * • i ml lo a number of subjects the Constitution lays down that the First and the 
* ■ • • 1 • lumhci must meet in joint sitting. In that case the Chambers are regarded 

‘i .d ilu ii members sit intermingled at will. The President of the First Chamber 

tl In li.nj'i ol Ihc sitting. 

• • 'M.i. < ieneial are opened and closed in joint sitting. When there is no rightful 

tin m ii«* die throne, one can be appointed by a law for which the States-General 

mm .Ii’iihlc numbers. If the Sovereign has already died, the Council of State 

... die Siaies-Gcneral in double numbers. In order to double the States-General 

..held. Other eases of joint sitting concern the regency and the guardian- 

nlH|i Mid dir swearing-in and investment of the Sovereign. 

i 1 • mi ill mg possesses the right of investigation and the right of moving amend- 
•h . • 1 1 dors not have the right of interpellation or the power of initiating legislation. 
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Standing Ordors 

£££££?“ ro,es ,or iB ac “ ,fa - which -—-»\ 


First Chamber 

The duties of the President include directing the work of the Chamber, keeping order 
posing the questions which have to be decided upon by the Chamber and implel 
mentmg the decisions taken by the Chamber. If he wishes to speak on a subject be J 
discussed, he leaves the presidential chair and returns there after he has ended hid 
speec . n general the President does not participate in the debates. He appoints thd 
committees unless the Standing Orders state otherwise. The President calls a sittind 
as often as he thinks fit or when five members request this in writing, stating thd 
reasons.^ member who continually misbehaves can be suspended from attending thd 
si mgs by the President. The Chamber can extend this suspension for a period no] 
exceedmg the duration of one session. 1 

For the preliminary examination of bills the Chamber is divided by ballot into foil 
committees. Each committee examines the entire bill. Each committee has a rap 
porteur, and the four rapporteurs jointly combine the comments made into a report! 

ere is also a central committee consisting of the President of the Chamber and the 
chairmen of the four committees. The central committee determines the order if 
which bills are considered. 

Besides the above committees, the Chamber also has a number of permanent comj 

missions to obtam information from the Government with regard to certain aspect! 
or Government policy. 

There is also a special "ommittee, that for petitions, which is charged with examir 
ing these and drawing up a report to be discussed in the Chamber. 

Second Chamber 

The Standing Orders stipulate in general much the same duties for the President ofl 
the Second Chamber as for his colleague in the First Chamber. If the President wishel 
to speak on a subject being debated, he leaves his seat but does not occupy it again 
until the debate on the subject has ended. The Chamber divides into five committee! 
by ballot for the preliminary examination of bills. The central committee consists of 
the President of the Chamber and five members of various political groups in the ! 
Chamber. It is the invariable custom that these are the representative leaders of the 
five largest parties in the Second Chamber. 

By no means all bills are examined in the committees. They can namely also be sent 
to one of the many permanent commissions of the Chamber or to a commission which 
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1, , , ,n .«•! up lot 11 ic bill in question. An important advantage of those oomntis- 

, tlr.it they consist of members who arc expert in the subject concerned, whilst 

... . as mentioned above, are formed by ballot, so that any members who 

|f, , , i, i,, |„ expert on the topic in question are divided haphazardly among the live 

. . All subjects which are of general political importance are sent to the 

gpn'imit.i i (insofar as they arc not suitable for a preparatory committee because 
tiny <in not important enough for it). 

11 ,i ,i, ,, .ions of the committees and commissions are not public, but a report ol the 
,|l.a, is available to the public and the press. 

11 ". i.. Orders of both the First and the Second Chamber make it possible for 

ijg ,,, m bu . individually to put questions to the Ministers to obtain information. 

pUfViiHInM 

1 nnee of this is considerable, since the members have the habit of asking 

,|H . about till kinds of topical matters and events. Both the questions and the 

IlHttVi 1 1 me public. 

•b|M* «• iIn* Chambers 

£..unbent, both separately and in joint sitting, have the right of investigation, 

,i n m ,i, d by law. The significance of this right is that the Chambers can acquaint 

... , independently of the Government, with Government policy and with 

■j^i in, tindilions in the country. It was granted to the Second Chamber in 1848 and 
i|M ||„ i „ ,| ('hamber in 1887. As stated by the Constitution, this is regulated in the 
In* .1 inn)' from 1850. 

li.i. piverns the procedure of the investigation. Witnesses and experts are obliged 

i.. h the information requested of them, on pain of imprisonment and proseeu- 

. ..hr civil courts. However, no-one can be obliged to disclose his individual 

in. i ..ml the secrets of his craft, business or trade. Those who by virtue of their 
. hI . ipal ion or legal office are pledged to secrecy may be exempted from giving 
|ii. m « | his therefore implies, among other things, that civil servants may refuse 

i , minimation. Similar rights apply to Ministers and ex-Ministers, so that an 

1.. i n mi mu into Government policy can only succeed if the Government is prepared 

, , 111 , i aic. However, in a parliamentary democracy it may be assumed that the 

Hr ...incut will naturally give the maximum cooperation possible, since otherwise 
h i,i . 11 Mi', breach would occur in the mutual trust between Ministers and Chambers. 

1 1 .. . i,., |>ei n made of the right of investigation only rarely. The Chambers have at 
il„n disposal other and simpler means of obtaining information, by inviting the 
n. i min*id to institute an investigation insofar as the latter does not already possess 
Mi. i, in ,lie information. Mostly it can be expected that the Government will attend 
i |, matters itself, since it is the appropriate body for preparing all kinds of 
HHrlMIlCI. 
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And yet the right of investigation has been of considerable value Tl, , r 
investigation in Parliamentary history is that of lXXfi im ,u V fam0l l 

for the prohibition of child labour Tte r»on h » ,h! , W " k ” eS of ,he '»« 

a -ta of mMs nres for the protect Z’SZSSSZS ot 

investigations, in which non-members of the riiamhor 1 ° r ^' 

^ive^S^irr^^SSed 

°ZT ” L “' i °" “<1 P^fing even,, during the tinte of the rnobm^ttn 1 

is of ^ lmp ° rtdnl w,llctl 1)01,1 Chambers possess is that of interpellation ThJ 
is of course closely connected with the constitutional duty of the Minister to „;J 
etdte, orally or in writing such Mentation as has beej r oucsteS “d “n J 
gtven without this being judged to be a. variance with the htoL^hUTVj 
members do no, therefore each possess this right individually; it * ve s md to e'ch d 
lam ers as a whole, even though one member naturally carries out the inteJ 
pellation. Before doing so he requests the permission of the Chamber which is grand 
as much as possible. When the Ministers have answered, the interpellation ends wl 

which the Chamber expresses certain wishes or a motion of no confidence However 
Ministers are not obliged to carry out what is demanded in a motion They nj 
f^ore he motion. This occasionally happens in practice, although the Government 
It ale?b t0 ""I 1136 WiShCS ° f thB -dilating Chamber as much as P ™ J 

fidenjo, n<,! ,ha ‘ in ' <,,P '" a,i0,, endS Wi,h a "”>•»" o' 4 

The Second Chamber has the right of moving amendments, the First does not This' 
covers the making of amendments in bills which are sent to the Chamber by^ 
Government. This is an essential tool for legislation and much use is consequent^ 
made of it, although m practice it often occurs that a Minister takes over an ideJ 
before it is put m the form of an amendment. The submission of amendments is care] 

2;f M ated t m °^ er t0 ensure that the Chamber is not too hasty in doing so I 
When a Minister advises against an amendment and makes the matter a vote of 

XteTmenTc ^ I* ” ° ffice ’ he wil1 ^ if amendment is 

adopted When a Cabinet msists on the Minister remaining, and threatens to resien 

resxdTof K ““"“V ^ However ’ k ma y also happen that as a 

result of an amendment being adopted, the Minister concerned requests the Queen’ 

authonzation to withdraw the bill, so that matters rest there 

Another right is that of the States-General to initiate legislation. The recommendation 
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hi • lid l musl come from (lie Second Chamber only. A proposal for a bill by the 
« ml < hambei must be approved by the hirst Chamber before it is submitted to 
‘h* i im signature and assent. In general little use is made of this right, since the 
f Iim • • iiiii* ill is the appropriate body for initiating legislation and is equipped to do so, 
if hit I it nnt the case with the Chambers. 
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the suffrage 


Provincial States and mSS 8 c ^i^ i S > ^ c ^ lber - 0f ^ States ' General > «J 
Universal suffrage was introduced for men in 1917 and fn 

Those qualified to vote are all who are Netherlands ? f W ° men tW0 years late J 
law as Netherlands subjects, who have reached the ° r are reco fi nized by till 

nomination day in the Kingdom in Europe the „ ^ ° f “ 3 3nd who are residen t o! 

election of members of the Second Chamber fheT* ™ munici P alit y (forth! 
councils respectively). ’ 6 Provin cial States and municipal 

tSSSiiS. 0 ™ 1 eleCt0raI regiSter > the data for Which are taken froiJ 

Proportional representation 


^ The chM cha '“*J 

legarded as a single constituency and c the sintrl ** 7 ^ coun,ry or Province is] 
On nomination day lists with Cfl J H t g Preferential vote. 

nutted. No voter may signTm^re th a ’r^ ** " leaSt 25 voters, may be subJ 
parties as such do not put forward candidate 1 ^ ^ NetherIands > therefore, political 
With the preparations therefor. For the dectiolTirf 216 d ° Sely C0ncerne 4 

is divided into 18 electoral districts Lfct« J f 16 SeC ° nd Chamber the country! 
Oy an official declaration £7 ™ S ^ * “<>"1 
Second Chamber the whole country is regarded as’ the election of the! 

“ zszz -*r.rss: 

®“»»ICol C e“t m'Stt *"San”^by',Su nd Cha " b ' r “ sub “»' d <° ''«■ 

of 500 guilders has been paid into the Stat/accoun^Th’ 10 ^ ^ the sura | 

elections, provided that the number of votes « ,S repaid after lh J 

quota. Otherwise the money goes to the State An ^ ^ 6XCeeds 75 % of thol 

eighteen times 500 guilders. This is done to C ° Uld IosC I 

Smce for the election of the Second Chamber Ihe w^nl ° f Sma11 parties | 

constituency, the seats are divided amon* the ™^1 C0Untry is regarded as one | 
quota. The quota is obtained by dividing“ leaSt reached the | 
country by 150. In 1959 5,999 531 valid vot ber of votes in the whole 1 

5,999,531 : 150 = 39,996m A f T htl T CMfc The ^ ota was therefore I 

/l5 ° - The m3X,mum num ber of seats to be allotted to I 
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M» I it • mI * andidntes is then fixed. The rest of the seats arc allotted to the parties 
Hdtt tin largest number of vt)tcs per seat. 

!•' i ImniI Council is the supreme authority for all matters concerning elections 
III I* * i*«us icgnrtling the results of the elections for the First and the Second ( 'ham 
bw • i'M il I bi the elections to the Provincial States each province is also divided 
ltd" * i* 1 1 •" , 1 1 districts, varying in number from two to ten. In the case of municipal 
*Iim ii tii i municipality is usually regarded as a single electoral district. However, 

p* . . .in s with more than 20,000 inhabitants may be divided into two or three 

Itai i Mat neither this nor the subdivision into electoral districts in any way departs 
hum ih |>1 Im iple of the single constituency. However, the subdivision into districts 
■id « .ml i important for the maintenance of regional and local character in eon 
H»tiii <> ah the nomination of candidates, though in practice it is often the same 
Itydld ii» who appear on the lists for a given group, occasionally in a different 
P>||H i uiihcimore, the names of candidates who are very well known in a certain 

♦*til.in* Hines appear in the ‘non-eligible’ places. The elector votes by filling in a 

JflMh | mi a in front of the name of a candidate on the list with a coloured pencil. 

11.ml" i‘. of the Second Chamber of the States-General, of the Provincial States 

#h 1 mI ""mu ipal councils are elected for four years. The elections for these various 
l*|“ "i »iivc bodies are generally not held in the same year. Both the Second and 
||to> l ii i < lumber may be dissolved in the midst of the four-year period, in which 
»» m. . lections take place. However, this rarely happens. The Chambers must be 
|)1 m 11 'Ii*‘i an amendment to the Constitution has passed its first reading. In that 
Ii* ' ■ new elections are held. Nomination day for the Second Chamber is the 

lit*! *"i I in day in April and for the Provincial States also the second Tuesday in 
Ai Hi 1 i! the voting falls in Easter week, the first Tuesday in February. For the 
i * I * m unci Is nomination day is the third Tuesday in April. The elections arc 
It * Id n i he -Mid day after nomination day. Only when the Chambers have been dis- 
dH > d dm the (Town decide when the elections will be held. 

put Inn \nitions 

m i ' polling, day every voter receives a personal summons to appear at a certain 
|n 11 " Mil ion between K a.m. and 7 p.m. If he does not appear he may be fined 
""I not exceeding five guilders. But, although the voter is obliged to appeal at 
tin i 11*nr i iiion, he is not obliged to vote. He is free to leave the spaces in front of 
III* " •"<• i*l the candidates blank, though he should still deposit his ballot paper in 
tb i i«l ballot box. Thus voting is not compulsory in the Netherlands, but attend- 
• i the polling station is. About 93 per cent of the electorate appears at the 
p* M"i tat ions. I he number of invalid votes is very small and has never exceeded 
1 i un 'I here is one polling station per 1,000 voters. A committee of three mem- 
1 • • i each polling station checks whether the voters have appeared or not. When 
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screened place. Vottog7secre!°'The vofer folds'lhe pap'" 1 I,C ,iUs in in j 
sealed ballot box. S the P a P er and deposits it in till 

r;:TT:r J 

voter has the "** ^ pkce “ P ublic ‘ Anl 

objection must be included in thereport of th^ 7 ° f ^ proceedin g s > and thil 
other documents are sealed and taken to l 4 . P f °^. Stat, ° 1 ' AJ1 ballots anl 
in every electoral district Here t P ° Umg Stati ° n which * situated 

Polling Station, whe"lt ZSm T7' .TV ?' " C “4 

the elections for the Second Chamber this is th pi C ® ntral Pollln g Station - foil 
names of the candidates elected The it ° ■ CCt0ra Council ~ announces the] 
credentials are ex u 0mcd ° f their election ' Thel 

to compl, with all legal conditions, they a”e'admted e '“‘' d ' " ,h ' y P r0 '| 

««“ thl"^ the f F r‘ Chamber “ p~*ny J 

decides which of the members of ie ““ * baI T 

States make the noZtfons 172 7 , 1““' ^ mcmb ™»' “» Ptovihclal 
submit a list of candidates which h m ^ ° ^ Provincial States has the right tol 
The elections^ ^ tha ° *» nLesl 

nounces the^esute' 313 “* ““ t0 ^ ^^o^Xl2 worfe ou'nd 
S.e S Ha^e memberS ‘ ^ C ° UDCl1 *“ itS S6at fa the Minist ^ Internal Affa^al 
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P f» « I I I C A I PARTIES 


tlHl i"\\ .mis I lie end of the nineteenth century did the Netherlands acquire pollii- 
wd i hii, in the strict sense, with clear-cut organizations and party programmes. 
1“ • i«» lIml time it was rather a question of political trends. Before the reform of 
Ml# • " i n hi ion in 1841, the outlines of political opinion were vague. One could 

din!.. h ihe supporters of the status quo from the more or less liberal proponents 

*4 ♦- '"Mu l lie reform of 1848 immeasurably increased the importance of Parlia 

IMH. 1 Miis made possible the emergence of more clearly defined political trends. 

Ill Mi m lin. four political trends could be distinguished, two of which, the Conscr- 
fHMvi' mid the I ibcral, were long dominant. The Conservatives in general resisted 
•U* • »»ii .mu of popular influence on the Government of the State, whereas the 
I |h i w .intcd the suffrage to be gradually extended, a greater share in legislation 
||i !m i'ivm to Parliament and the Ministers to be made responsible to the States- 
0 #m i *1 At first the Catholics generally supported the Liberals, who had helped 
Hhm • .it'hicvc emancipation from most of the remaining disabilities resulting 
ft him 11 ii restrictions - still in force at the time - that had been imposed on the 

• " ligion in the days of the Republic. But the Catholics increasingly turned 
'""ii the Liberals. In 1864 the Pope condemned liberalism in his encyclical 

• I. . < ura. Four years later there was published in the Netherlands a pastoral 

|im i i ilie same purport concerning non-sectarian education, which had been dc- 
b” 1 1 i\v the Liberals. Catholic groups came into being in the States-General and 
Mu i i/ms of collaboration were evident. The fourth trend was that of a Protestant 
..j ' Iurh was opposed to the French Revolution and the political concepts which 

• >- i manated from it and had been propagated since. In view of this, they called 

\b .. I Vi s Anti-Revolutionary or Christian-Historical. 

I h> . Jin tit ion controversy 

i I?;70 the parties began to emerge more clearly. While the Conservatives 

• , 1 diminished in numbers, and by about 1880 had practically ceased to exist 

• it, the I iberals reached their greatest strength. The Catholics and the Anti 
t • 'luJionaries soon began to collaborate. They came to terms on a common 
'■ ' i|mist the Liberals’ education policy. As a result of its historical develop- 

- ni education was mainly a State affair. The schools run by the authorities 
• ailed public schools; schools on a denominational basis were called 
i i »l • bools. However, the great difficulty for these special schools was how to 
•I mi adequate financial means. The Liberals were opposed to the granting of sub- 
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sidles by the State. For years a political battle was waged on this issue betwJ 

Thkhl 5 ° n 1 C ° nC hand Und Catholics and Anti-Revolutionaries on the other haj 
s became known as the ‘schools conflict’. Gradually it proved possible to arriv! 
at a compromise, owing to the fact that the State proceeded to subsidize the sped] 
schools, whilst the public schools retained their non-sectarian nature. This was mad 
possible by the fact that the Catholics and Anti-Revolutionaries greatly increasl 
n number m Parliament and that many Liberals and the Socialists, who first gainJ 

nrfm Parhament . about the turn of the century, recognized the necessity of Lei 1 
primary education being placed on the same financial footing as public education. 1 

“ eP r an ? th ° liC StatC Paity WaS foUnded ‘ 11 cond nued to exist until th 

of the Nat V? the c Germans forbade 311 Political parties, with the except! 
of the National Socialists. From 1897 to 1940 the Roman Catholic State Par 

represented practically the whole Catholic section of the Dutch nation, which for® 

y to forty percent of the whole. There were no other Catholic parties, apart frot 
a few minor and temporary exceptions. 1 ■ 

A few years before the Roman Catholic State Party was formed, a split had occurre 
m the groups of the Liberals and the Anti-Revolutionaries, the immediate reason fol 
ich was the extension of the suffrage after the revision of the Constitution in 18871 
The more right-wing Liberals left the Liberal Union, founded in 1885, and forme 
a separate group which they called the League of Free Liberals. In 1901 the mos 
progressive Liberals left the Liberal Union and founded the Liberal Democrat 
League. However, ultimately the Liberal Union and the League of Free Libers 
joined to form the Liberal League of Freedom. " i 

After the extension of the suffrage the Free Anti-Revolutionaries left the group of th| 

' _PeV °’ Utl0nanes - In S cneral their leaders were persons of good family whe 
wished to have greater political freedom, while all kinds of religious questions alsc 
played a part in the schism and became later on of increasing importance for th 
separation between the different Protestant political parties. The Free Anti-RevoJ 
utionanes later joined with other small groups to form the Christian-HistoricI 
Union, which came into being in 1908. 

In 1894 the Social Democratic Workers’ Party was founded. Three years later ii 
obtained two seats in Parliament. A new element had now entered political life since 
this party was confined almost exclusively to the working classes. ’ f 

Thus from 1890 to 1910 political parties came into being in the Netherlands Two 

parties^ound tfu*' t Tbe Catholic and Protest 

parties found their basis m religion, which led to these parties gaining support from 

every class of the population. This is what is known in the Netherlands as a vertical 
organization on a religious foundation. i 
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1.. . i ,tu i ll mul Social Democratic parlies, however, were founded rather on a 

h)li nl life. According to these parties social and economic problems were 

tp i n I .object of politics and in their view religious beliefs did not constitute an 
!■ r ii« guide in these matters. The Social Democratic Workers’ Party addressed 
M n ii..I ...i entirely to the working classes, whereas the Liberals appealed more 
U p mi. IU i dials and the upper and lower middle classes. This is what is known 
I ii hnii/imtal organization. 

■Mt, hh i" .ay, this vertical and horizontal arrangement led to numerous difficulties 
|l ii !m .1 life. Moreover, the two groups were divided among themselves. The 
H&ni mil Socialists were often hostile to one another. For instance, in 1913, when 
iy h i . i »int majority in the Second Chamber, an attempt to form a coalition 

|| t . in i.tiled. And though the Catholics and Protestants had formed a coalition, 

Kmmh d> dI |>m »ved that cooperation between them was difficult. 

^^Kj§tytm|',iiinn years there was no question of political life in the Netherlands, 
hum i ;il ic parties were forbidden. 

^K| * i. th. old parties returned to the scene in the main, though in some cases 

i 'aiholic State Party made way for the Catholic People’s Party, the KVP. 
Kfepn ,1 h. i. present the same section of the population, although it opened its 
lu hi < ii holies. However, the working class element proceeded to occupy 
B)ihu nl. i place in the KVP than in the Roman Catholic State Party. This process 
K(UK i.i. place smoothly. In 1948 the more conservative members of the KVP 
form the Catholic National Party, which, however, ceased to exist in 
■fc mi. ii. .i i here is only one Catholic Party now. 

B| A 1 . 1 . i . . >1 ut ionary Party and the Christian-Historical Party returned unchanged, 

Ejgt . ii.. it case, too, the working-class element was more strongly represented. 

B} ft" in I l >i moeratic Party made way for the Labour Party. The latter was no longer 
^fillllii i in ihr working classes. It had explicitly opened its ranks to Catholics and 
|i|Mh |( mi and gave expression to this trend by forming Catholic and Protestant 

ilii.l lumipi, 

| lu ... i d groups, the Liberal League of Freedom and the Liberal Democratic 

|t,, .ini not return as such. After something of a quest a new liberal party was 
Iihhi 1 1 ' •me of the supporters of the Liberal Democratic League joined with those 
||| thi i ,i„ i.il I cague for Freedom to form the People’s Party for Freedom and 
|l». ilu- rest turned to the Labour Party. 

Ab • ii» • i mul World War the Communist Party flourished, partly as a result of 

11., i n 1.1 ling lor the Soviet allies in the war. However, the number of supporters 

ft, I,, ,n * in lined and now is not more than five percent of the electorate. 

.. ih. above parties, there are two further political groups represented in the 

ill) 11 * Mm ni. vi/. the Political Reformed Party and the Pacifist Socialist Party. 
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Legal basis 

,' n the Nctherlands a Political party has as such no legal status. In the eyes of DutJ 
law it is an association, nothing more. The principal importance of the political pail 
ts in doing preparatory work for the elections by defining and publicizing politic! 
aims and by putting forward candidates for the Second and the First Chamber til 
Provincial States and municipal councils. 

Since 1946 every party has devoted more attention to organization and party mJ 
c mery, and this has found expression in greater activity in the field of propaganda 
Owing to the different natures of the political parties and the system of proportion! 
representation, landslides are rare. This fosters political stability to no inconsiderabl 
extent, and furthers smooth development of the country’s resources. After the w J 
the Catholic People’s Party and the Labour Party formed a coalition governmel 
with one or more of the smaller parties (Anti-Revolutionaries, Christian-Historic! 
or People’s Party for Freedom and Democracy). This collaboration ceased in 1951 
since then the Labour Party has been in opposition. The present Cabinet consisl 
o members of the Catholic People’s Party, the People’s Party for Freedom an! 
Democracy, the Anti-Revolutionaries and the Christian-Historical Party. Althoug! 
during elections and when a Cabinet is being formed the differences in political out! 
look are often dilated upon, readiness to collaborate has proved to be considerably 
since the liberation. This is in accordance with the moderate nature of the Dutcl! 
who care nothing for acrimonious party politics and who like to see the maxim® 
ot consideration being given to the interests of all. 


Catholic People’s Party (KVP) 

I he x? a i h °! iC f e ° Ple ’ S Party . W ‘ shes t0 P romote 8 eneraI welfare in the Kingdom j 
e Netherlands. It takes as its basis the principles of the natural moral law and tin' 
Divrne Revelation, with regard to which it accepts the pronouncements of (1 2 
ecclesiastical authority. 

By virtue of the principle of subsidiarity the KVP demands that the StaiJ 
recognize and respect the communal associations which citizens themselves form 
In this connection the family, as the first and principal natural community, shoul.l 
be protected by the State and supported as much as possible. Guarantees are likewim 
asked for the'independence of the territorial and functional communities, with the] 
being granted the status of public corporations where possible 
R is the duty of the State to protect the human person and not to restrict the exerciJ 
of individual rights any further than is strictly necessary in the common intern# 
As regards international policy, the KVP takes as its basis the natural solidarity ,] 
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M|9ii 11.* world community and the individual state communities should be given 
mi i « i..i in and such equipment as they require to be legal and economic communi- 
m .M.I . ilie separate states require to achieve their own aims. In the present 
f|i« imi mil special attention must be devoted to the United Nations and the world 

lOpa. imp, connected therewith, as also to the various associations of a regional 

■hi 4? I lu* endeavours to achieve Atlantic and even world federal cooperation 
1“ \ iporously aided. 

i IH I \ Mi p more than 400,000 members (about 25% of the figure of those voting 
Hi n * who go to make up some 1,300 branches. 

i h .mi li Meetings the delegates are elected to the 18 District Meetings, which 
i ...I lo the 18 national electoral districts. The chairmen elected by the District 
M|«nm .in members of the Party Executive. The District Meetings further elect 
||| i i p iii to the Executive Council (organizational questions, e.g. regulations, 
» i*. n . I ihe chairmen, budget, etc.) and to the Party Council (political matters), 
(h ' M ih. I, U)0 branches the KVP also has more than 750 study groups and 700 

-Ho i .p-.’; (he latter are responsible for propaganda. 

iiih . h g,animation of the KVP, which has the same structure as the parent body, 
mm.i . m.nr ihan 300 branches with about 4,000 members. 

A 1 nii.il \dvisory Bureau for Local Government Policy assists Catholic members 
p| i n .a . <iimcils who belong to the Catholic Association for Members of Municipal 

I HIM!. IU. 

■prill... i he KVP fully subsidizes the work of the Centre for Political Education, 

til» li pi \. . advice upon request and on its own initiative to the Party and the Parlia- 
m» m m party, 

A » i' \ Mauiitskade, The Hague. 

» ul.i Parly 


ti,. i i .in Parly was founded in 1946, as the result of a fusion of the former Social 
|h .uh. Workers’ Party, the Liberal Democratic League and the Christian 

|t,m . .ip r i non These were joined by a group of members of the Christian II istoi 

It ul i .ii, tin independent Socialist resistance group around the underground new. 

Igjti I'nrool , part of the Catholic resistance group Christofoor and political in 
i», n i nt who up to then had not been able to find a place in a Dutch political 
uh*» hi)* to the predominantly denominational nature of the Dutch political sys 
ivi.i i I., ip wly lomicd Labour Party set itself the aim of being a progressive people’s 
|u, ii.4 .institution states that the democratic socialism at which it aims is a social 
i i ' In. h can he realized by proponents of differing religions or philosophies, 

t •< i i mu Party accepts the right of the churches and denominational organizations 
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to have a say m the form which society is to adopt. The Labour Party considers ij 
attempt to break through the rigid political lines dividing religious and non-sectari J 
parties a pre-requisite of the creation of a society which does justice to the unity 1 
diversity of the Dutch people and which enables the Netherlands to fulfil its obli J 
tions within the comity of nations. 

Besides problems of the day, this ‘break-through’ has been a fundamental issue J 
every election smee 1946. The percentage of votes cast for the Labour Party at til 
various parliamentary elections has followed the trend given below: 


1946 

28.3% 

1952 

29.0% 

1948 

25.6% 

1956 

32.7% 



1959 

30.3% 


Chambe^In IL 59 ^" w ^ T Str ° ngeSt political grou P in the Sec H 
PeopTe s^^ Party ^ ^ t0 tWs P ° sition to the Pathol 

The Party aims at developing the human personality and to do this tries to creat 
equal chances for all by its cultural and particularly its educational policy I 

f n; mP ° rta t nt P ? ntS ° n thC Party Pr0gramme are the Provision of social securitj 
fuU employment and a just distribution of burdens according to means The Part 

considers that the means to this end lie in reasonable consultation in the political 
economic and social fields. It believes that this consultation must take place not onl 

the R»uidaL am TT f ParI f‘ mentary democrac y also in new bodies (such a 
the Foundation of Labour, the public corporations and the Social and Economi 

an°dT f n 7 n0miC ! ieId 3S a develo P me nt towards economic co-partnership, 
and therefore works towards the realization of this. 

The international objectives of the Labour Party include the development of the 
various national communities into a supranational society on the basis of an inter] 
national legal order. Parallel to the support which the Labour Party lends the Nether] 
ands Government m its collaboration in the United Nations and its agencies the 
Party is cooperating in more restricted regional associations 

It is a convinced supporter of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Western 
uropean Union. Its representatives are firm advocates of European unity 

The Labour Party numbers about 147,000 members and is organized throughout the 
country m some 900 branches. g “I 

•:,t-: ennia f 1PUl i iC C0ng " ess ’ during which thc P 0 btical, organizational and fina.J 
cial position of the Party is discussed, a national committee of 25 members is elected! 
of which 9 members form the executive. 
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)i inni ,\ yen! 1 lie Party Council meets. This consists of representatives of the 
jtimt ..mized into regions. 

.i nit i vvith its aims the Labour Party has within its ranks a Protestant. 
Il'i.i. h. ml a humanistic study group with separate monthly journals. It also has 
h.llh mi uiiiin for women and one for young people, and in the Dr Wiardi Beckman 
milmi hi* m has a scientific institute. 

K| t a. Party is affiliated to the Socialist International. The national secretariat 

hail a! 31, Tesselschadestraat, Amsterdam. 


ty for Freedom and Democracy 

th'i'l' Party for Freedom and Democracy (the VVD) is a political organiza- 
Pfllli ii i. r.irds the freedom of man - who by his very nature is intended to live 
^Buiimmi, as a free person - as the most valuable of possessions. It considers 

..mu spirit to be the mainspring of the community. 

|ii aware that true freedom is possible only if it is accompanied by responsi¬ 
bly hi i lie i ask of democracy to create the conditions under which that responsi- 
i im i | »| icar to full advantage. To do this, it is in the first place necessary that thc 
HE)'!' n i < ling of independence be fostered. In the political field this means thc 
Him* iimu e of the parliamentary system of government, and in the social field the 
ffpmi j institutions which ensure that a responsible policy is followed by em- 
.mil employees. 

It,*',.. the policy followed in both the political and the social institutions must be 

Jty <, m at ion of social justice by constant cooperation from day to day in consulta- 
nit all groups of the population. With respect to foreign policy, the Party 
HtytM.nl . ollaboration in any attempt to strengthen international legal order. Real- 
|,ih.ii i ight cannot be upheld without strength, the Party recognizes the necessity 

t«i .. lining a modern army, navy and air force, on the one hand for the direct 

if ..| .ill the nation’s territory and on the other for participation in collective 

Hu’iiiHv actions. 

1 14 . ’ i) considers it necessary that the Netherlands takes a realistic line in following 

... policy. The Party is desirous of having the struggle for an international 

..ity governed by law continued within the framework of the United Nations; 

.I In I lands should on all occasions act firmly in this matter for the right of thc 

|k( .ii nations to have their say, too, in major world problems. 

11 ,, n gani/alional structure of the VVD is relatively simple. The branches in each 
• i . 1 . i ; national electoral districts form a Federation, whilst they furthermore send 
ti i Mrs with the right to vote to the General Assembly - the highest organ of the 
i ••. in accordance with a sliding scale. The General Assembly elects the members 
, i .i i I'n.ral Committee, who number not less than 21 and not more than 27. The 
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lies have their own responsibilities 


purpose by the General Assembly form the Fxeenrivl* 1 '^' 1KI " bcis : ‘PP<>‘«led lor tli. wliercver possible. I lowcver, the authoriti 

Committee are elected for a period of 3 ^ years and are^mm?’” " °- ^ ^ ' ,ielcL 

election for a second term of office, with the exception^^h 16 ^ 6dgible for r * "" '• policy must be directed towards awakening and strengthening feelings of 
Executive, who are immediately eligible for re-election for as often^sTh^th 8 1 " rib ' lity on the part of the individual and tlle various groups in the community. 

Furthermore, there is a Party Council, consisting of the members of the r , 

WD^ls^haTsTem? ^ ^ Spedalized COmmittees > tl 

Jf t he WDTn P association is a * Present about 600 , whilst the members 
ot the WD is now approximately 30 , 000 . s 

Address: 61, Koninginnegracht, The Hague. 


m « i v age determination, with Government coordination; 
"tiih i nee of the acquisition of property by the individual; 
M i • ui nership in industry; 

• Inn of the National Insurance Act. 


■vision of the National Insurance Act. 

i* .!»lends free Protestant education (primary, secondary and advanced) and 
■ hhiikIs that this have financial equality with State education. 

1,1 i hat support be given to everything which can reinforce international legal 
i wishes orosressivelv to further the social and economic unitv of Western 


A A w vrvijiuiug rymvu vuxx avaaaja_»a xxxii/xuauuuai 

ftlei, *' wishes progressively to further the social and economic unity of Western 
;ind demands that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and also aid to 
veloped countries be maintained and strengthened. 




Anti-Revolutionary Party 

Pmy “ 3 Pr0,M, “ W with ‘ Calvinist backgrom, 
M 5 1 associatlons > t0 which are affiliated 100,000 members It lm 

14 representatives in the Second Chamber The Partv nr>c . ■ 

Board prepares reports on topical problems The pLv also h a , t Adviso l 

Its general guiding principles are the maintenance of authority, spiritual freed J 

moral forces among the people and social justice. Y P d "' 

I «>e Party postulates that economic life must be able to develop in freedom and tlJ 
"* means of product and distribution must be let. in the hands of pri»,3 l 


I Im mi.hi Historical Union 

■ll* « hristian-Historical Union (the CHU) was founded in 1908. According to the 
IttHt ( . . .lstitution, the guide and the criterion in the exercise of authority in the State 
•).. ui.I in- what is revealed in Holy Writ, irrespective of the persons who are invested 
till) my authority. 

JBnimw. ring the question of what that guide and that criterion are in the field of 
PHIIh ■. i egard is had not only to the positive pronouncements of Holy Writ, but also 
Uh« < ‘pinions of the Protestant Church and to the leadership of God in the history 

P> Government is as snrh Gnrl’s servant anrl in nrineinle reennnciKIp 
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1 fit Muin ns. The Government is as such God’s servant and in principle responsible 
Hly In him. 

||h < *.. t il and economic programme drawn up in the summer of 1961 the CHU laid 
if 1 iwn il' following principles: 

|h| ... i. iy there should first of all be scope and freedom for the individual. Only in 
Hi! I v can man adequately exercise his responsibility to God and to his fellow-men. 

I hi m. ms that, whilst the Government bears a responsibility of its own, in those 
l> hi . here private enterprise can take over the Government’s responsibilities this 

*) hi I., preferred. The Government has, for instance, a function in the field of 

W* ,|M and maintaining opportunities for employment. But this means that em- 
lh»v»H "i policy, both in its structural and anti-cyclical aspects, should in the first 

I I < designed to improve the employment climate and the possibilities of ex- 

pm ..»l private concerns. 

hi i -. ih/ation should be vigorously promoted. 
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I?rhc”rtl^r Su.*u,ory Or«a„i,a,io„ of Industr 

management control both in ^ ^ J " hU A 

everyone’s contribution to the enterprise beino ° concern should be promot 
nant positions, which have a stultifying effect should b UnderStandings and d °‘ 
Assistance to underdeveloped countri § JTm VI8 ° rous] y combated. I 

loans and grants. If we cooperate in the ind* °°! a " y b6 566,1 as tlie Provision 

b6 — “«U. «ntCTa«t?4 

be in accordance with that the t3XeS levied sh(1 “ 

hree principles underlie the CHU’s tax programme¬ 
s' impr0VI " g the dima ^ ^ business enters 
- giving the individual more scon? hv 11 • \ • 

of his income from normal and overtinJwork- ™ ^ 1613111 “ adequate P ort j 
3. the abolition of outdated taxes (real estate tax „ 

and certain forms of estate transfer and d P *° naI P ro P er fy and rental J 
ance of an enterprise). *** d ° Datl0n dut y ^angering the con J 

The principles and the programme of the rm t ^ ■ 

two weeklies, ‘Dt Christelijk-Historische NederW ST"-— M 

(Queen and Motherland) Partv nr „o • . and K onmgm en VaderlaJ 

Historical Members STS"."** ,h6 Association of Chris,i. 
Ladies’ Groups and the Federatta of Christ'i **J«V*” <* Chris,ian-HistoJ 
their own publications. The Party also has av - Ltorical Youth Groups, who ha J 
Lonkhee, A . F . d<iSavomi „ Lo “^r g *-= « own scieniific bureau, ,j 

Addre^T w“e* 4 °- 00 ° "“h” 5 - 1 


Communist Party 

Planned Government control of industrial life. 

airlines, the iron and smelTndustry^thrii^^^d’ ^ Sh ' Pping com Panies and 
industry, Unilever and the works, the tex.il 

loan and savings banks. P C ° nCerns ’ as well as insurance compani J 

Organization of industry on the following basis- reiection • 

co-partnership in industry by the worker! !! , J ° f Ca P Itahstic dictatorship; 
by collective labour agreements concludedt freT ^ "* lab ° Ur conditi ‘’"» ; 
employers’ organizations, and no cont* au b "!f 0 ? atIO “ betweea workers’ anj 
directly responsible to the people’s representatives * 01 ° rg3nS ““ d ' reCtly or l* 

1 See page 79., The Statutory Organization of Industry. 
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• • jn.ihihiiion ol dismissal. Reduction of flic horns of laboui pci week witli 

# •! | *»iv mi ejise of slackness in trade. Abolition of all measures and methods 
it' unemployment, such as ‘Taylor’ systems and overtime licences in enter 

h . • unemployment prevails. Combating unemployment in rural districts by 

.. mil opening up of land, as well as by the execution of works for clcctrifi- 

y ih i apply, road construction, etc. Inclusion of all unemployed persons in 
.1 uni mI work pay arrangement and unemployment insurance. 

Ill- ♦ i i hr pensions and benefits in virtue of social legislation; increase of the 
ii i ml m vn lue of the Emergency Law relating to Old Age Pensions; introduc- 
| ♦ M.Hi old age pension worthy of a human being. Extension of the gratis 
» In mi mbers of Sick Funds. Lower premiums for the voluntarily insured; no 
ih iIn premiums for those compulsorily insured. 


|^H lUltiMtiod Party 

Holm* 11 Reformed Party stands for government of the people entirely on the 
■h In In u , of God as revealed in Holy Writ. According to the Party Constitution, 
■iiiiiii - ire directed not so much towards a majority of the electorate as 
m iln pu servation and elaboration of the principles of that Constitution 
^Mii. 11 lm is. The government rules by the grace of God, and so it does not and 
Htyi i . l. M w its authority from the people. According to the Party female suffrage 
■»«>i1 1 i with the vocation of woman. 

|imi.in . should protect the rights of labour as much as possible, for both 

littaii mil employee. State intervention may never adversely affect private enter- 
|t ^1 li« mihorities should intervene as little as possible and should keep the num- 
•I | ild ■ ml servants down to the irreducible minimum, 
ft** i 1 t, Frankenslag, The Hague. 


(till mlisi Party 


Btyp.d dm 1056 to form a rallying point for socialists and anti-militarists without 
J ill illation. It aims at a spiritual and a social and economic renovation. 

Mb.I 1 1 .. • lorn is an important pillar of democracy, and therefore all authoritarian 

t}*d' ii* n< rejected. 

b. i means of solving international disputes and conflict between the various 
M ♦ .i i. up. of one and the same people is rejected. Military preparedness is not the 
jlghH i . imi lor obtaining proper relations between nations. Opposed to armaments 
Uli i • > • ..ing of military blocs. 

U i i j.. -hiu .il and economic imperialism. Colonialism is one of the most important 
Emu i inequality of prosperity of the various peoples. 
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I’nviiic property will bo protected by ih c Government Aim , 
means of production, laid houses ir- mis at :i soeiety In whicMil 

the people. « ,and > houses, transport, the banks and insun.. belong! 

•nd will have ,0 become fme of charge in all i.s '“"fl 

service of all me^^of^colmulky" 1 ** 0312 in thdr Cntiret y be at «' 
moral requireme^ reas <™We «j 


♦ CM) VINCES 


MM (•» MVtlll HI 


l|MM - 1*1 ion of the newly reclaimed area in the former Zuyder Zee, the Net he i 
dhidid into eleven provinces, which vary greatly in size and number of in 
li.mi*. i In i, ,i result of historical development. Most of the names of the prov- 
- * nil* idy in existence at the time when the first feudal states came into 

In Kli 'i * now known as the Netherlands. The Republic proclaimed in I57 ( > 
lltfil ♦ 1 " n provinces, viz. Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Overyssel, Geldcrland, 

h<M|i .Mi i« .kind. The Republic also included the region of Drente, a sparsely 

Mftli *1 • •• i which was not a full member. There were two other members of the 
tl». Vi iutuH tics’ in the south of the Netherlands, viz. North Brabant and 
nMn i|, in r. which were administered by the central government of the Republic. 
[|# M ili< |*i i wince of Holland was divided into two provinces, South Holland and 
*♦»• i liilkiml 

h* i • • i - I the Republic (the end of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
tilthi< • Hi* .even provinces enjoyed a very great degree of independence. Since 
t tin i - ill. ikinds has been a unitary state, of which the provinces, which have 
fHHit' I ih. Mime status, form part. The Constitution of 1814 regarded the prov- 
lu in.lin as administrative bodies entirely dependent on the central author 

lb* '.Mvcieign was given far-reaching powers and in fact his representatives 
plfttm*. > mvernors - ruled the provinces in his name, although the Constitution 
Hmadv i " 1 "led for elected provincial organs. Gradually a change has come about 
|H ||| i 1 iimn hip between the provinces and the central government. They differed 
IfllMhr • l" "i < Ives in nature to such an extent that the need for a greater degree of 
hi* i .•! ih. n own affairs increased. The traces of this are to be seen in the 1848 
■Him H mi Ion. 

%|i»* I Si iii. i.il States were directly elected in their entirety by those of the province’s 

Mf ... v ho possessed the vote, the provinces were given budgets of their own and 

(i i i a I .Imvn that their structure should be regulated by law, so that they should 

| i.hr subject to arbitrary decisions by the central government. Since 1848 

Hit i n i itut ion has been amended on several occasions in a sense favourable to the 
Idfh. mi. n. r of the provinces. And yet the activities of the provinces have not devel- 
jjttf 1 im iIm atne degree as those of local authorities. There is, however, a tendency 
i n* .* i • i.Inning the field of operations of the provinces. 

Ill lln • mi il» * liapter of the Constitution, the first section is devoted to the composi- 

I! . Provincial States and the second section to their powers. This is further 
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elaborated in the Provincial Government An ti,» 

7 U,ati ; n ' * ^1, States are directly el 

I he seats are allotted to the various parties in accordance with the system of 3 
portional representation. Certain functions are incompatible with membership of 
Provincial States, such as that of Minister, of Crown Commission"!of2* o! 
States and of provincial official entrusted with spending or receiving the moneys 
the province. The members are elected for four years; they all resign at the same J 

The numbe n ror ty h 1,glb 1 le They have reached the age of 

cerned The mLTd” 1 7 ^ T ^ ° f ** P°P ulation ^ the province a 

sTT* ‘ J " S 7 y P 0pulated Prince, South Holland, has 82 members in 

ates, the most sparsely populated, Drente, has 35. The States meet in public! 
members receive a travelling and subsistence allowance and are paid a modest 

ordinance^" 8 ° f 1,16 ^ ^ of which is fiLd by p^ 

Deputed States 

S»«e?' S ,Sr', i,U,i V S app0lm fr0m amon 8 st thei, mids, a CoUeg 

eputed States, to which the daily administration and the handling of affairs 

entrusted in accordance with regulations laid down by law. The College is responsi 

for the preparation of what has to be brought forward to the States. P 

n every province the College consists of six persons. They are appointed for f 

years but may resign at any time. If a member of the College of Deputed States 

period oT ft 0556 - 5 the T fid£nCe ° f thC Stat6S ’ the$e may dismi «s him during 
?948 Ho7 “ ” aCC ° rd T With " StatUt ° ry enactment which came into being i 

four ve^rs Th f ’ ” Y J ° f the CoUege remain in office for the : 

y • They are immediately eligible for re-election. They receive an ann 

salary and are entitled to a pension. Most of the members of the Deputed St 

occupy other positions as well. The Provincial Government Act gives the Depu 

States an important function with regard to supervision of local authorities by wh 

uniformity of policy in the municipalities is fostered and the making of rash decisii 

prevented. For instance, decisions by local authorities regarding the disposal of n 

r*“ ° ,her t aC,S " nder CiV “ <“*"»*<* the mIZTgZ" 
ment Act are subject to the approval of the Deputed States. The College of Depul 

States can request the Crown to suspend or set aside local ordinances which it C( 
siders to be at variance with the law or with the public interest. Decisions of municit 
authorities relating to the introduction, amendment or abolition of local taxes I 

sen y t ie o lege of Deputed States to the minister concerned, together witli 
statement of the College’s opinion. 

Furthermore, in numerous laws entrusting certain functions to local authorities tl 
Deputed States are designated as the coordinating and supervising body. 
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/,.,// the i'rovlncia! Stales of Gelderland. 
.. , ii„ Provincial Government, Arnhem. 















The Clerk 

The secretary of the States is known as the « • 

a short list drawn up by the College of T> h c ° * S ap P°' ntet * the States fr J 
of the province and assists the Crown CoZi “V* C,£rk directs the 
thing concerning the administrative fiS" ^ DepUted States in ev< 1 

,rom Ite ■— - * ^ ££%£££££ d ““"l 

Crown Commissioner 

o ".he « .hechail 

body he has an advisor, vott o* “ L a ^ De P u “ d S *»" s ' ■» >he forr.,1 
We have already „e. the C,o» ' 5 d h ' haS “ vo,e. 1 

central figure of the province on the i„„ as ,he man «*« after i 813 was ll< 

after 1848 his position was fundamental!?San* i 7 ""“' 80,ernment - Htmevj 
provincial in nature. The position of the Cr "Z that hls funct ion became mc| 
compared to a double-faced Janus On ih n Commissioner has sometimes bed 
central government, and on tie oL? hand T * '* of » 

authority of the province This dual f * .• ^ Cr ° Wn Comm 'ssioner is the leadinl 
laid down by theCroTfor J d 1 T hZ ‘T T’ ** from the J 

sioner must yearly visit pan 6 “?°? e 3 stateme nt that the CommjJ 

in the four years he visits every local amhodtvTt 1Z IS arranged in such a way that 
he carefully ascertains any wishes that the J™, f ° nC ?‘ In the C0Urse of this vis 1 
his findings to the Deputed Cs ^ and he rep ^ °1 

he also sends a report to the ^ 4 

is being administered. The Commissinnpr a g 1S views on how the provincl 

of burgomasters by the ^ ^ \ "* ** ^ appoin ™ 

function in the event of unrZand g,Ve ** Comm ™r an executi 1 

tahen to deal wld, fte2 «*« special measure, have to J 


Legislation and government 

visions of the Constitution mentioned i ^ d the P ° Wer of the States - Th e pro. 
government which also exist in the case onocT^h tW ° f ° rmS ° f legislation a n<H 

from higher authority,. The la. lays do^aTamolm, 0 ^"” “Si 
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P#<i .. . ii I*, not entrusted to the Deputed States hy some other law. Ami whilst the 
P i'tti *i tlu* principal body as regards autonomy, the Provincial Government Ad 
It < Hi a m government is granted to the Deputed States, except in cases where 
• laiulory instrument explicitly requires the cooperation of the States. I he 
Bpuli - I Mates are not responsible to the States for co-government. The rule is that 
||l# d i i»•ns of (he States and the Deputed States which arc at variance wilh the 
la* mi ith Ihe public interest can be suspended or set aside by the Crown. 

In n.nm-etion the Crown Commissioner has special powers. 

|h. is. in.ini Government Act lays down that the Crown Commissioner is respon* 
fit'), i i the implementation of all decisions of the States and the Deputed States. 
|ui h. 11 < m . not implement a decision which in his opinion may be suspended or set 
• i i dir < Town because of conflict with the law or with the public interest. 1 Ic 
b i ■ ihe States or the Deputed States of this. If the Crown has not commanded 
(ty.i iln di i ision be suspended or set aside within thirty days, the Commissioner is 
iiblii' d in implement the decision. 


t hhftif r 

(lit 1 iidgrt of provincial revenue and expenditure is drawn up annually by the 
I * pm. .1 Stales, in accordance with regulations given by statutory instrument. After 
tile i " ii . i has been fixed by the States, it must be approved by the Crown before it 
|fm ..ini- into effect. The Deputed States are obliged to place on the budget the ex- 
|i. n. in in i- imposed on a province by law. In the event of refusal this is done by I In* 
» |H\vn. 

|h i ' puled States account to the States for provincial revenue and expenditun- 
r\. n Imaneial year. The members of the Deputed States and the Crown Commis¬ 
si. i ur personally responsible to the province for expenditure by which the budget 
i . ■. ded or which has been placed under an incorrect item in bad faith. 


r. mi ml and municipal finance 


11. uionomous position of the provinces and municipalities entails that these bodies 
h . .it their disposal their own financial resources, which enable them to perforin 
ih. '.unction allotted to them within the body politic of the Netherlands. Up to tin* 
i nlies these resources consisted in the main of the proceeds of their own taxes. 
H . ver, since the First World War the problem has arisen in the Netherlands, as in 

.. oilier countries, that the proceeds from these taxes are no longer adequate in 

, of the great expansion of the functions of both municipality and province, and 
• i' i iciit local and regional discrepancies in taxable capacity. As a result of this 
i . lopment local and provincial authorities have become more and more dependent 
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tzt s , by ib t state ’ wwch - *^^<1 am j 

taxable capacity. W “ h Cntena other than that of the local or reg J 

^™z eveme ° f th ; ^ J 

the province fund and the inuniciml t,• f pa}r ” ents from centra l funds, known! 

fixed percentage of the proceeds of State taxes’Thevt ] 316 reple " ished annuall y by] 

direct from the Exchequer to meet the costs of " • i° receive ar S e sums °f moni 
«» education and police,. The p" S.d s 0 f loc^o P ' T™ ' h ' ir ™' fc H 
l ire method by which the amLt. -J* f reg,onal taxes still insignificant 
p.duy fund anemed' h ' T™* "4 

which are received direct from the Exchen n S ° vf P I6S genera * t0 tlle amount] 
•be amounts of the payment! M suS a ^ 3ttention " paid t0 ^ 

authorities does not suffer from their bein/ f * 6 Independent position of loci 
mcnts to be fixed by State bodTs 8 t °° depe " dent ° n financial a "<> 

aU f th h ° ritieS " mUch wider ^an that of ,1„ 

"°w amounts to some fls 2,000 million,^rag^LTfe^Oo'mhr ^ “ Unidpali l 
h or (he State the sum is fls 6 000 million tv ion for the provinceJ 

lu"f covered by payments f rom the 4 

payments ftom “comesT^f * 1 

provincial taxes. 0mes * rom P r °ceeds of tlifll 
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t(|l M *) N I < IPALITIES 


HMM bMttllt 


i it i • 11 ' .N .11 the Netherlands, like France, has only one local administrative unit. 

mtft 1 .. in I )ulch as the ‘gemeente’, i.e. the municipality or local authority. All 

iif mi , ... .i .mil villages form part of one of the 1,000 municipalities. Only in 
ill i |m i. . the t onstitution speak of ‘city’, namely at the point where it is laid 
K|m .i. .1 th. Sovereign takes the oath and is invested within the city of Amsterdam. 

p| .in .. way changes the position of Amsterdam as a municipality. 

(Iif- It.m.. low ii or village has at most a historical or sociological value. The uniform 

oi ..ipality, on the other hand, does possess a meaning. For all the munici- 

ft.lin.. I'animl in the same fashion and have the same rights and duties towards 

Uf 11 .... .1 i'ovci ninent, towards the provincial authorities and towards themselves, 
p l .. ill. )'ii-.itci part of the municipalities date back a very long time. Probably 

»i"m i .developed out of settlements where agriculture, stockbreeding and/or 

h ... practised communally, or which performed a commercial function at a 

|hh •* 11 • * I loads, or which arose around a castle or hunting lodge of some feudal lord. 
|p n i in lo come into being as far back as Roman days. Noviomagum is now 

P 11 * . t ilti atrajcctem now Utrecht. Mosae Trajectem is called Maastricht today. 

A...i Ii mi the time of Charlemagne, about 800 A.D., dates the foundation of many 
| htvti. wlneh even in those days was a flourishing commercial centre. But most 
(It*., i .i. |mm the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and later. In the north of the 

h .. . number of towns were not founded until the fifteenth century. Even in our 

| HV i n .md villages are occasionally created, namely on new land reclaimed 
Ii. ii.. /uyder Zee (the Yssel Lake). 

tlt/m inanition of justice 

4... part in the creation of municipal bodies was played by the adminis- 

h,ni. ..i justice in the Middle Ages, which in many regions was performed by the 
, In. official, the sheriff, travelling round. When the population increased in 

.i , justice was administered by an official stationed in a certain area, who at 

a.. i mie was charged with the maintenance of public order and safety. One spoke 

III Ini. \ Wilt le*. or shires, the limits of which followed those of ecclesiastical boundaries, 
i m nil we find that the administration of justice, with the attendant advantages, 
* . 1,1 in loc. Hie areas were then known as ‘manors’, and were hereditary. In these 

.. loo, powers were delegated to a sheriff or a bailiff. In the long run villages 
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*« a»y w, re pern , J 

S?£2?S?SSH5S:=3 

represcnl hody^as^a^^jr” j why*!! 6 ! ^ ra ^ uaPy '^in° l J n control 
bn!| 8 “‘ *' ,0 °' ° f "" " chiev «<< a powerful no’.'? ' hC '°" n bcca ">e an oligarchy n 
B%:T CmmS ,hedfe « ™ ‘ mmbN °‘ ™»Wpali'4 

.| 

« r ■ had a grea, i„ fl „e„ee in |„e regions, bodies whic „ ^ ^ j 

After an end had come to the French dom French Rev °lution. I 

state had been founded in j S n th d ° minatl0n of the Netherlands and th. a T 

“Sn’sss r Sr z‘r ,he - -—- J 

,he provisiOT " : * 

country’s resources occasionally conflicts maki " 8 Meai '‘ nse of J 

of satisfying ihe need for decentralization, whicMs fell^vely strongly by^the Dnk'lj 
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•md structure 


" H ; lh< ; nty 1S administered by a Council, a College of Burgomaster and 

’ ." n ‘ a b “ rg0master - Under ^e Constitution the Council is the head of the 

,! " llhe *-more, every local authority has a Clerk and a Tax Collector 
1,"" , '' C f ted f ° rf0Ur ysars by those members of the population of a munici- 
", ’ C V0te ’ in the same w ay as is done for the Second Chamber and the 
( , see t] ; e cha P ter on The Suffrage). The number of members on 
l *t iu s on the size of the population. It varies from 7 to 45. The members 
" !" ' F year j old - Ministers, the Crown Commissioners in the provinces 

!. .1 )CpU f ted States > the Clerk of the States, the Chief Commissioner and 

JJ,';;. loners of Pohce > teachers and municipal employees may not be Council 

; ..'' m r‘ S in PUbliC ’ bUt if the C0Uncil decides t0 d0 so > meetings may be held 

.. ' X dct,s, ° n can also be taken on the points discussed in such a meeting in 

'I ", "‘‘7’ "’ c Municipal Government Act lists a number of topics which may 

' ' ", ' and/OT V0ted u P° n in a P riv ate sitting. These are in general matters 

0 .•/' fiiwince. 

."; , "'; ers > like mem bers of the States-General and the States, are privi- 

" 1 *"< '• w tat they have said in the meetings or have submitted to them in 

ft M1 1 1 

' . . “P Pennanent committees of its members to do preparatory work 

‘ .., Wl " ch “ has t0 decide - Permanent committees may also assist the 

.. . and Aldermen as regards certain functions connected with 

ol the municipality. Members of the Council may receive a small 
".. • " u v for attending meetings if the Council determines accordingly 


Hut h'tHHasfrr 


. 1 1 appointed by the Crown for a period of six years. It is not essential 

... llu " lllc P erson concerned lives in the local authority in question. 

.. . a burgomaster from another municipality is appointed. A burgomaster 

‘ ' " .. 1 administrator thus has opportunities of promotion in this way since 

.. his P' ,sit 'on by being appointed to a larger municipality. He can be 

. . Miv lime hy the Crown. 

'. is chairman of the Council, unless he is a member of the Council 

. . " s,:llu of af fai r s which occurs most rarely. He has an advisory vole. 

1 - • b.urnian of the College of Burgomaster and Aldermen, in which lie has 
' ' '• <*,kes the chair at Council meetings. The burgomaster signs all documents 
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H i i ,.mu ilif <oimcil or from the (ol Iturgonuislci mul Aldermen. I Ic is 
, jm it iMi 1111 die implementation ol their decisions. 

h 11 i m mmi.il salary, the amount of which is fixed by the Crown after the 
jfr.i mil. have been consulted, lie also is granted an expense allowance. 

,i ... m appointed by the Council from amongst its midst. In local author* 

hi, , ,, .|>i 1 1.it ion of 20,000 and less there are two, in those with a population ol 
in in 11 mi non three or four, and in larger municipalities four, five or six alder 
H i ih. .i,i,1 ion of the Council. They are elected for four years, but under a 
non in, mi poi nted in the Municipal Government Act in 1948 the Council is 
m n i to dismiss them during that period if they have ceased to possess the 
i .i till* ('nuncil. However, this rarely occurs. The aldermen may resign at 

Hid.. receive an annual salary, which is fixed by the Deputed States after 

. I In ( nuncil, and subject to the approval of the Crown. However, they do 

special allowance. Aldermen may ultimately receive an old age pen- 
lo mi municipal funds. 

< 1 I11m uomaxter and Aldermen 

.tl.it i men form with the burgomaster the College of Burgomaster and Aldermen, 
In, i, ihc burgomaster is the chairman. An alderman retains the freedom to vole 
t * 111 o || against a decision taken by the College. 


I In A 

i I, , I occupies a position in the municipality which corresponds to that of the 
i ... i piovincc. I le is appointed, suspended or dismissed by the Council. Bclorc 
hi it, dismissed the reasons for this have to be stated and the dismissal approved 
i, i *. puled States. The Clerk assists the Council, Burgomaster and Aldermen, 

.... and the committees of the Council in all matters. He co-signs all the 

.ni emanating from the Council and from Burgomaster and Aldermen. I lie 

.. an annual salary which is fixed by the Deputed States, after consult ini’ 

.it and subject to Royal assent. 

i ol Ire tor 

• , . ,,Hector is appointed, suspended or dismissed in the same way as the Clerk 
i, mi at, too, requires the consent of the Deputed States. Under the Municipal 
. ilium! Act the tax collector is responsible for the collection of all the income 
. mur of the municipality and for all the payments from the municipal treasury. 

ci, the Council may also decide, subject to the approval of the Deputed States, 
iln*. • lumid be regulated differently. 
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Power, and function, of municipal authori.io, 


The Council 

self-government, SsoVnown TJo-Joverame^A"! “ mad6 betWee " autonomy a, j 
include those for the making of by-laws which a!!!"!" 5 ° f ^ C ° Un 'i 

order, morals and health and others regarding t h E1 “ interests of P ubl J 

Furthermore, with regard to the control anri°th ,i ministratl on of the municipality! 
the Council possessed, ° f the municipality I 

master or the CoIJege of Burgomaster and Aid ! n0t entrusted t0 the burgol 
Council is the first bod, of the municinalitv hnihT'” I B - ' mergM ,rom ,his *at tliol 
by-laws relating to the admiZadoTo, Md «"«»• 1- <h| 

the College of Burgomaster and Aldermen rn C ' pa " y ' ,he Cou,,cil ">«y declare 

™ “ " ake ,ml '« -Strlatione 
Government Act lists a number of fnni , . ,/ aw ‘ furthermore, the Municipal 
much a question of instructions from the IgLturea' of “"de T f h ' S * ” 0t S ° 

that it still falls under autonomy. These subiecK in . / , ' P " ° f P ° Wers ’ 50 

alienation, etc., of municipal property the renting and I ” ° ^ purchase ’ exchan gej 
restriction and fighting of fire and the restriction of fi„Z? TT’ ^ prevention > 
repair by the municipality of wat^r mV t £ ar< ^ s ’ * le construction or 

and installations, the putting out to tender of w^k SqUar0S ’ Cana ‘ S ’ bui,dhlgs - works 
to whether a„ action a", lawlm bl cS"^ “ PPfe and ,he d “ si °» » 

The Council may set penalties for infringement of itc i-,,, i 
months’ imprisonment or a fine of three hundred , T 3WS n0t exceedin S tw « 
made for this in a superior reguLuon an tt T T 0 * 35 pr0vision is «* 
ordinance). The by-laws imposing nemlf * ’ S atUtory mstrument or provincial 
States and are binding on,, 1, the^a ve D ' P “ , ' d 

Executive 

!° rmS "“" iaip «' Under 

menting the decisions of the Council sent areSpccf mcludes preparing and imple- 
to that implementation taS* wh “ ">W“ occur with tegatd 

enactment, and control— t ‘ h” 0 ' en ‘ r " S, ' d ‘° ° the ' s -V 

to others by law. apCn ,lure ’ msofar as this is not entrusted 

A,dermen ™ y 

Councit, with regard to most of thi subject's thfc^ 
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feffd t iln Municipal < invrinm. ii! Ad. This is therefore a transfer of power from the 
i in ihe College, to whu h the Council attaches conditions, however. 

|h mi. mhers of the College ol Burgomaster and Aldermen are jointly and severally 
P i m iMe to the Council lor the administration of the municipality by the College, 
rttnl f . r the Council all the information it desires in this respect. 

•» i-t nnicnt 

B Mi. i. )\ ud to ‘co-government’, the Municipal Government Act lays down that when 
Bwh, iatutory instruments and provincial ordinances and regulations require the 
Hum • 1 moil of the municipal authorities, this cooperation is given by the College of 
■lit Minister and Aldermen, insofar as it is not explicitly demanded of the Council 
p llif burgomaster. 

'Iln i. tic scores of laws, statutory instruments and provincial ordinances and regu- 
Hila *m which make such co-governmcnt obligatory. The degree of freedom which 
It ive the local authorities varies greatly. 

^ i . i problem is what must continue to belong to the autonomous powers of the 
mmmii ip.tl authorities and what must be transferred to co-government. An important 
lint, it n. c between autonomy and co-government is namely that the College of Burgo- 
Mi . i. i . and Aldermen does not have to account to the Council for co-government. 
!!•• • - i, it is at present being advocated that the College’s responsibility should be 
pi« nded to cover this. 

Bm/'. m i si on from above 

lit. \stem of the unitary state entails that local authorities are subject to super- 
V* i"M from the central government and the provincial authorities. However, this 
|tJ|u i vision is not arbitrary, but is governed by fixed rules. 

In pi,idice senior bodies are very sparing with their supervision of the activities of 
tin til authorities. 

t nd. i the Municipal Government Act the decisions of the Council and of the College 
-•I i• • 11 gc>master and Aldermen are communicated to the Deputed States when the 
I hi ' request them. The Deputed States can therefore make themselves conversant 
tyiiii everything which happens. If the decisions of the Council or of the College of 
Hin fi'master and Aldermen are at variance with the law or with the public interest. 
Hi- • an be suspended or set aside by the Crown, by a decision, stating the reasons foi 
it- iep taken, to be published in the Staatsblad. Before setting a decision aside the 
‘ i"\N ii must consult the Council of State. 

t lie ('(institution and the Municipal Government Act list a number of decisions which 
m ubjcct to the approval of the Deputed States. These are decisions with regard to 

.mi ipal property and in general decisions to which financial consequences arc 

• mi. bed. They also include the budget of revenue and expenditure. Furthermore, the 
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decisions of muijicipjii nuthoriii.** „ 

^SSSSSr-^SiSSS 

obliged to implement the dedsionThTlT^ ^ ** aSide with “ thirty days h 
•na-ster is not only the senior citizen S ^ OVislon i^ustrates the fact tha^ the but 
the central government, as is aIso represent" 

Public order 

^»-“w£* 5 S 

Pudge t 

The blld g e t of local revenue ^a 

°J burgomaster and Aldermen toTteCcT'V^™ 11 ^ submit ted by the Colle 

m '" *» b y ,h, C« ”“ S “ re Ky experts H 
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■I ..Ini lion, amendment or abolition of local taxes is effected by a decision of 

* • •mi. ii t which must be approved by the Crown. 


•i .poration and amalgamation 


Mh* • *i diiare territorial public bodies which have a large number of interests 

• *Mmi 1 1 ill be clear that in a country with a very dense population, where the 
■11 up m a of one municipality lies close to that of another, certain interests can 

l»" 1 •! din more efficiently by two or more municipalities together than by the 
#MMI »P diim. individually. The Joint Organization Act 1950 now forms the legal 
ia«d In il»* possibility of cooperation. For instance, certain powers can be delegated 
|f III* nlhibornting municipalities to an organ to be instituted under the Act. The 
MW""" " 1 "I *«uch organs may be accompanied by the formation of an incorporated 
(Nil hi 11 ml case the latter can be given the power to lay down ordinances. Once it 
|j» 1 1 mi 1. 11 ciI the powers, the municipality can no longer exercise them itself, unless 
M # m from I he joint organization. The law also renders possible cooperation 
Iff!vi» m private associations, etc., and municipalities. However, in that case the 
luiMi. ip dii u s must have received a declaration from the Crown that they are entitled 
•M • "do such cooperation in view of the interests which they plan to serve. 

fc 1 .p diiics may also cooperate under private law. This is done by means of the 

mi . •• "l limited liability companies, foundations, etc. Although the law expresses 

| p»- i • u,, for cooperation under public law (one reason being the public nature 
Hi Hi* • iiprrvision which can be exercised) forms of cooperation under private law 
m In i|iirntly in practice. Municipalities can be compelled to cooperate, but only 
H" ih i'hIiIk form. The Joint Organization Act in principle empowers the Provincial 
pb»i i" impose cooperation. The procedure for such a step is surrounded by a large 

.. . • *d guarantees, since the lawmakers are hesitant to intervene in the powers 

•ii .1 .iiuliorities. In practice the imposition of a joint organization by virtue of this 
A » in very rarely. A few special laws (the Meat Inspection Act, the Housing 
A 1 ' 1 down special regulations for compulsory cooperation. Their procedure is 

• ••M i • Imposition of a common organization using this procedure occurs occasion¬ 
ally 

^ I* d I' • hern said above about municipalities applies mutatis mutandis to provinces, 

* . . hi ( oil a borate both among themselves and with municipalities. For coopera- 

||pn dh I lie Slate a separate law is required. 

hn.Ji iunatioti 

' ' i dir ('onslitution the subdivision and the amalgamation of municipalities, the 
.. ol new municipalities and the amendment of the boundaries between munici- 
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^iTrT Act describes whic i 

this procedure ifthat ant” £t ^ ^ ° f l 

municipality and province in L preparation of the bill ftthM^tT 1 

~ --d 

3SHSSS5S 

2T“ 01 ” W m “ niCipaliti ' S “ » s™. ,o areas reclaimed from 

H'E£T~ 

P-ovemem. For'taZ, 

=£=:HSS»j 


Special administrative provisions 

The community of interests between various municipalities may be of such a nature 

palitv theT h It 6 are mSUfflCient reasons for amalgamation to form one munici- 
pal.ty - the Joint Organization Act does not offer a satisfactory solution There is no 

Ssr^i: makeS U P0SSiWe t0 SCt UP a S P £cial admintrativtbody for t 

wizard tot iDCidental Pl3nS 3nd biIIs for statutory provisions 

... r S ', i administration of certain conurbations have been prepared I 

c irst such legal provisions were drawn up for the conurbation !,. the mouth of 
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Hi* " i Y, formed by the municipalities of Velsen, Beverwijk and Heemskerk, with 
W min) *3,000 and 7,000 inhabitants respectively. Velsen forms the industrial centre, 
linn in* within its boundaries a large steel works, for instance. For the steadily growing 
■b'd nig population the creation of a ‘steel town’ is envisaged on the territory of the 

h.her municipalities, which for that purpose would have to work most closely 

1 r with each other and with Velsen. As a basis for voluntary collaboration was 
i ni)'„ owing to contrasts between the three municipalities, the bill provided for the 

it.. of a supramunicipal blanket organization with coordinative powers, which 

.. . bear a special responsibility for a balanced development of the area into the 

o o i. uiial and working district of the Y mouth conurbation. The oneness of this area 

• •" i i 11 nd expression in the direct election of the members of the organization by the 
lull inehised residents of the three municipalities, who would form one constituency 
Ini that purpose. 

1 •" i ‘ill was submitted to the Second Chamber in 1956, but it was not given a very 
I m • mii able reception. In particular the proposed powers of the provincial authorities, 
bv •" ms of which they could oblige the municipal authorities to follow the policy 
l' M ' i down by the supramunicipal organization, were considered to be unacceptable. 

I in illv the bill was withdrawn at the end of 1959. It is now being considered whether 
•mi * I in i nation of two of the municipalities (Beverwijk and Heemskerk) may offer 

• "hiI ion for the administrative problem. 

In |! Rotterdam conurbation it is in particular the greatly increasing port business 

• •I Hi. main municipality which is causing more and more municipalities to come 
w*Hmi Rotterdam’s economic sphere of influence. This development naturally means 
Hi H the interests of these municipalities are becoming increasingly common, so that 
n. n< eel for a more coordinated policy is making itself felt here too, particularly with 

. . l( > physical planning, industry, housing and recreation. Attempts by repre- 

.dives of 27 municipal authorities in this area to accept in an administrative 

" l**it I he consequences of this process of economic integration have not had any 
h'MlIlN. 

» • ii whilst these intermunicipal consultations were going on, the Minister of Interna! 
hi mi', instituted a committee to advise him on the administrative provisions to be 
• Im the area in question. In its report of February 1960 the committee sum 
|" 1 « d its findings in a number of conclusions. Besides a recommendation that 
11 "»■ alterations be made to the boundaries of Rotterdam, it proposed the creation 
' • iipiaimmicipal administrative body with a fourfold function, viz.: 1 . a planning 
b"" 'mu consisting of the preparation of regional plans for the area in question; 

' i ■ oordinative function in the sense that the body lays down directives with regard 

• number of subjects to be listed in the law, and on the basis thereof can give binding 
.uctions to the municipal authorities concerned, the implementation of which will 

"iiiuir lo be vested in the municipal authorities; 3. an executive function, in which 








be directly elected by the residents of the area and 27 9 *° th ' rdS) ° f whom sho "'‘l 
be appointed by the municipal councils concerned! 2? ^ third) of whom should 
The Government is now preparing a bm ^ T am ° ng their ^st. 1 
admmistrative body for this area on the basisTtht ** ^ inStitUtion ° f a J 

pansion as in , he acute “f « » ™ch in economic „. 

adjoining in The Colleges of B»,gom« re “d AH' *“ ““ ,he «P»ii4 

which are regarded as forming the Ha 2u ! " l * ° f the five ™nicipalitj 

authorities m August 1957 in an address ■ ° Urbatl0n approached the provincial 
ministrative district for the conurhaf ^ Whlch the institution of a blanket id I 
district would have to £ ZndLg oL^ >*»*- ^3 
territory of two of the municipalities adioinW‘ 0Wn (Wilsvee D on the 
Zoetermeer. For that purpose the latter two ' ] COnurbation > Nootdorp and 
mcluded m the district. The new town would havTm ^ have t0 *» 

of population in the Hague conurbation The terS ^ f ° rdieve the PressuJ 
-,.o r pa„ o, the district and in £ £* ^ £££ J 

f Ce Zi~ d h ‘ V h “ be “ * ■ — pj 

elected directly by the population of the con^blp 5 ’ ^ members of which would be 
» h. given coordinadve powers with rega”d „ a n^T"' ' h “ ^ h »« 

The Government has given its con sen f J o b ° f J0,nt municipal interests 

to r f ° f i thC HagUe conurb ation. It is, howeve^°^f t0 . Sd Up 3 su P ra municip a | 
to where the new town is to be built rrmt , , ’ f the °P mi °n that the decision as 

by .he authorities of the dis.rt b » “» -« 

mUn,C,Pa ' i,ieS * bill SS Population o, ai, 


The Netherlands Union of Local Authorities 

In practice, of coursr^isTSfor a ^, eqUal independent of one another 
need was met in 1912 by a number of munie T™' 0 " a ” d j ° int consu Itation This 
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" h. ii meets annually A I 'nlon Council deals with internal matters on behalf of tin- 
ll I* m .ai Assembly. I lie daily administration is done by the Secretariat of Ihc Union, 

1,1 ' ,Mr « c of which is :l Chief Director, assisted by a Director and three Assistant 
I Mh’i lors. 

I I* hvitics of the Union 

Plli. activities of the Union may be divided into two groups, the work for the members 
■i all.. lively and the work for the members individually. 

■I Ik work for the members jointly includes closely following the activities of Parlia 

1 . . md the Government with a view to defending and further extending municipal 

■nii'Hiomy. It has become the custom for the Government to request the opinion of 
Hi. I Inion concerning bills which affect the interests of local authorities before these 
lull are submitted to Parliament. In such a case an inquiry is mostly instituted among 
Hi. members or a hearing organized, at which views are exchanged on such a bill 
lit line the answer to the Government is drafted. 

WIk n the Union’s advice is not followed by the Government, petitions are sent to 
l* i 11 lament and the attention of individual members of Parliament of all parties is 
«li a n to the wishes of the local authorities. 

I*> in ions are also often addressed to the Government to exert influence on the im- 
plmm-ntation of legal measures. 

Mu. Ii of the work of the Union is done in committee; the permanent committees of 
ili. i 1 ii ion - for instance those for housing and reconstruction, for education, for 
I'.'Mic health, for social affairs, for police matters, etc. - play a very important pari 
In Ihc Union’s activities. Another important aspect of the Union’s work is the partici 
!• 'inin of representatives of the Union in committees outside the Union - more than 
a hundred, in fact, some of a private nature, some of a public character. 

' i,lcs the General Assembly, the Union holds an annual Congress, which is aimed 
'mi ire at the outside world. Every year a certain subject forms the theme of the 
« "iigress: in 1955 ‘Municipal reorganization and slum clearance’, in 1954 ‘Local 

■ Hihoritics and industrialization’. Topics in past years have been ‘Housing’, ‘Muniei- 
r 11 axes’ and ‘The city and the small municipality’. 

Another aspect of the work for all the members jointly is the publication of a numbei 

■ ■I periodicals and of books and brochures, together with a loose-leaf series of ‘Official 
'umouncements’ on behalf of local authorities. 

111 rough its work for the member-municipalities individually the Union helps its 
"" mbers in their daily administration. A large number of recommendations are given 
"" :, ll kinds of subjects (in 1954 1,127 in all); books, periodicals and other sources 
"I information (municipal by-laws, etc.) are loaned out; members of the staff of 
Secretariat argue the cause of individual municipalities before ministries or 
"Iministrative bodies. 
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Special institutions and bureaus or departments 
Besides the Union Secretarial « 

specialized functions, which are in some w-iv'lh'Ik ' 1°' msd * utions and bureaus with 
whh it. There are for example the orga^ti" “ P ^ ^ Uni ° n or «qp«J 
Ployees associations, the Central Bureau for A °J.. Central ne S oti ations with em-| 

aicTL f ° r M r } ° dem St3ff Adrai *^ation, the Cem^al Pn “ 1 FmaDdal Advice > the 
meal Advice Bureau and the Netherlands Bank for T r f asin S ° ffi ce, the Tech-j 

State almost 50% - and a large number of Wt ^ t Authorities (“ which the' 
which furnishes credits to local authorities and foi ^ "" sharehold ers and : 

nstitute for Administrative Sciences S 1 utl0ns ^ In addition there is an 

The International Union of LornI a„,u - ■ , 

of the Union since 1949. The Secretary-Gene^ i^D^M' 31 the ° ffices 
Secretary-General Miss H. J. D. Revers whn a fI ? ? N ' Arkema > the assistant ! 
Director respectively of the Union. ’ 16 the Chief Director and Assistant 
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STATUTORY ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


In (he years between the First and Second World Wars the view gained ground ... 
,,h Netherlands that, as a result of technical and economic developments, the need 
1,1,1 :irisen for a new form of organization of social and economic life. This was based 

. . belief that the system of unlimited freedom in economic life, seen from a social 

and economic angle, was not yielding the best results. It was thought that, by means 
' 'i a new organization of economic life, it might be possible to arrive at a combination 
lreedom (coupled with restraint of economic self-responsibility and economic joint 
" s Possibility) of private enterprise and a certain measure of government control in 
lln social and economic field. In this connection the opinion predominated that the 
duect guiding task of the Government should be restricted as much as possible, and 
' ]-at sufficient room should be left for the regulation of certain details of economic life 
by those engaged in industry themselves. Free competition should remain one of the 
I' 'iindations of such a changed society. 

With this end in view a statutory regulation was worked out for the organization 
1,1 '"dustry under public law, by which the foundations could be laid for conferring 
limited powers on organized industry. The Industrial Organization Act, which he 
' ime operative on 15 February, 1950, provides the framework within which an 
el I icier)t organization of industry must be brought about. 

11 is obvious that such a change in the structure of society cannot be effected by 
imply adopting a law and promulgating regulations. This new organization of in 
<lustrial life must grow through the forces which are active in economic and social life 
' II. 1 he Act therefore proceeds on the principle that the initiative for creating public 
i ■< .ilies, organizations which are vested with powers under public law, must in the In 

instance come from industry. The Government is assigned a regulating anil control 
ling task. 

i lie Industrial Organization Act can be divided into two main parts, 
in the first it institutes a central statutory industrial body, and determines the orgn 
"ization and competences of that body, namely the Social and Economic Council, 
m addition to its very important function as an advisory organ to the Government 
m a general sense, the task of this body is to promote the activity of trade anil 
industry in the interests of the Dutch, as well as to safeguard the interests of trade 
• mil industry and of those who take part in it. This body, whether asked to do so or 
not, has to advise the Government on the establishment of statutory organizations 
•mil to act as an intermediary between the Government and those concerned with the 
preparation of those organizations. The Council consists of 30 to 45 members, at 
I' ast two thirds of whom are appointed by the organizations representing workers 
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'” r r gC C, " pk,ycrN - ° r « i,ni/l ". representing 

strength. The other members and Tew ’ ” DUmberS “^ponding to Z 

members vote without instructions from thoTeTheT aPP ° inted by the Crown ' Thl! 
them^For the maintenance of contact betweenfh or w ^out consulting 

is laid down that the Ministers or their officers " and the Government it 
certam limits the Council has the power to make fZ ^ meetin S s . Within 
As regards its second main nart tL r J ° , relations. 

It does not itself institute any’statutory ^‘nd < ^ ganization Act is a ‘skeleton act’ 
branches of industry, but it determines the ° rganizations for the various 

as weI1 - the internal organiSTnof t ZZ ° n Whkh this ma y be done 
amount of power to make regulations which * m ° reover determines the’ 

competences which they have in anv «. h ^ be £ranted and the other 
“ »>«. >hey are S “ “« ™F™v is io„ by h °£ 

The Act distinguishes between what ^ l- 

Th?c’ Ca ". ed (GeneraI) IndUStrial BoardTInd Co^'T 1 *** VCrticaI 0rgani ' 

The General Industrial Boards and the Industrie, r B ° ards respectively. 

Pnses performing equal or related ■ T be S6t Up for -ter- 

Boards relate to two or more groups of enters "! UStly - The Commodity 
functions in respect of certain commodit.es 1 performin S different economic 
shment of the various statutory industrial orZZ ° f cornmod ities. The estab- 
rule °n the initiative of industry itself - and the^T" ^ phce as a 

Vertical bod eP T te ACtS ° r R ° yal Decrees - 6 imt,0n ° f thdr P ° WerS are 

mostly be instituted" b^Royal Decref 1 ^ ^ “ Part '' CUlar Act ’ ho ™aI ones can 

these General"industri^Boards 31 ^^ 0 ^^!!^' 5 ^ 31 ^ 23 ^ 0118 Sit in CqUal numb ers on 

£ They ~ 
work of their task, ^^ 0 “^ ^ W 

and to safeguard the common interests of ZZ WhlCh S6rVe 1116 Dutch People 
concerned in them. It is of course necessary to^ T'T C ° ncerned and of those 
accuratejy as possible. The Industrial Organization t ° f theSe powers as 

Whmh may be regulated by these organs ‘ ‘ ACt contains a list of subjects 

The most important of these are- 
production, sale and use of goods and th . 
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.'"ahzationof proiluciMiml the machinery of production; 

. .Petition, wages and other working conditions; 

I fin. ling employment; 

v. h ilional training, teaching new trades and reskilling; 

I |tu>\iilingmoreemployme.it; 

I |u. vention of unemployment; 

slablishment of funds, etc. in the interests of fellow-workers- 

I I;' 1 ' cm,n 8 scarcit y of labour and making arrangements to overcome it. 

Hu y may also usually regulate- 

’ ::^r erns famng under * organization concemed and ° f the ... 

Z!Z n Z^V . fumiment of “ task ’ as weu as the necessaiy ~ - 

I I" does not, however, mean that an established industrial organization may in 

f 1 V make T latl0nS in 311 the fields mentioned above. The Act or Decree 
I "Z indlcates the objects regarding which they may lay down regulation" 
I " granting to statutory industrial organizations of powers to make regulations is a 
I n . er of very tactful management; great prudence is observed regarding it This is a 
I m. .er winch has still to ripen and the industrial partners who hLdle public powc 
I! S 7Jby organizations must achieve the necessary maturity gradually 

■ I In re are also a number of safety provisions which serve to prevent the decisions 
d i n com,ng into conflict with the laws of the land or with the common interest 
I -Ins connection one important provision is that a two-thirds majority of the 
, omnnttee is required for the passing of a regulation; moreover, its regulations are 

" V s f j ® ct t0 a PP rovai from higher authority, whereas the subsequent 
annulment of all regulations by the Crown is possible on the ground of their beine 
in . onllict with the law or the common interest. 

I;;?;" f nt W3S thC ‘ aUt0n ° m0US COm P £tence to lay down regulations'. 

,11 f 3 “"Petene: the committee of the industrial organization itself 
| ‘ 1 ides whether and to what extent it wishes to make use of it. The Government 

h S here; U Can 0Dly See t0 * that tbe competence 

'! da " ger of excessive control on the part of political authorities therefore 
- -CS not exist. Excessive control on the part of the industrial authorities can be 
...interacted on the one hand through a careful granting of competences -,s 

SaaSes 0 " ^ ^ “ ° f ^ C °“ g ^ers of’the 

I mally it should be mentioned that the political authority can also entrust the in- 
dustrial organizations with tasks of self-government. These may, for instance, be 
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required to assist i„ the implementation of certain laws enacted hv . 1 , r, 
the country. The Government , i • . ■ , nacltu ll y the < xivcmmem nfl 

Of the industrial organizations' " V ^ ’ y dcpendent on the loyal collaboration I 

Up to the present, fifteen vertical organizations ie r nmm o 

mto being, which between them include nearly all d y B ° ards ’ have co «j 0 

ture, fisheries and related industries ' ' ‘ erpnses m the field of agricu) 

s A e ; Boards; the maiority ° f 4 

crafts^or of the ^ f ° r branches 1 

of industry among which the Industrial “1 

Boards 
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CONTROL Or I III WATER 


Intioduclion 

I Inlland is a flat and low-lying country. To the west and the north lies the sea, kept 
i" I from the land by rows of dunes. Numerous rivers intersect the country. Willi 
it' ud to commerce and trade with foreign countries and within Holland itself this 
i cry convenient, but the other side of the picture is that Holland must be protected 
nr mist the water. This is done along the coast by keeping the dunes in good order 
mid, where necessary, by using massive sea-walls. River water is controlled by building 

• I i cs which prevent the water from flowing over the land and by regulating the walei 
It vcI behind these dykes by such means as pumping stations and sluices. There an¬ 
il' ut 1,170 miles of dunes and dykes in Holland. 

A ccond objective of the struggle against the water is to increase the area of land at 

• In expense of the water by draining marshy ground and by constructing dykes in 
m is covered by water, after which the water can be pumped out. 

1 he third objective is to prevent the salt sea-water entering through the open connec 
in-us with the sea in such a way that the land becomes salt and so useless for agri 

• ult ure and stockbreeding. 

Up to about the year 1000 the inhabitants of what is now Holland could do little 
more than avoid the water and take primitive protective measures, such as building 
iluir houses and farms on artificial hills, known as mounds. 

Alter the year 1000 dykes were built and stretches of water and marshes drained 
in a more systematic fashion. It is estimated that from the thirteenth century to the 
pi i sent day 1,425,000 acres of land have been reclaimed. 

In the fifteenth century man gained a mechanical aid in the windmills, which weir 
steadily developed, making it possible to lower the water-level to below that of the 
surrounding outside waters. The country was gradually covered with thousands o! 
" indmills, several hundred of which still remain. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
« ntury sufficient experience had been gained with the windmills to allow of the 
draining of extensive lakes in the province of North Holland after dykes had been 
huilt around them. More than 200 years later, in 1840, the invention of the steam 
< ngine made it possible to drain the Haarlem Lake, an enormous stretch of watei 
i ing between Haarlem, Amsterdam and Leyden. This work took twelve years and a 
total of 46,500 acres of fertile land was reclaimed. 


I lie Zuyder Zee 

Technology continued to develop and at the beginning of this century it became 
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. .*,«v;iuc II much I’leatci nmi(vt , . 

*■' with an area of more , 350 ; .. "" an inlad 

Hie north of the country. In 1923 u St Jw,! P' " |M, " h ' d "« west J 

which closed off the inland sea. In 193? ,h‘ IT.® 7 " 1111 a ’"' lrUc,ion of a dykj 

finished. What was once the Zuyder Zee was no y ' ' lniles in lcn « lh , wJ 

emptying into it. Simultaneously with the' T ^ thC Ysscl Uke > after tllc 'ivor 
was made with the draining of the first ZuydeTzeT^M ^ u* end ° sing d y ke a st '"' 
which has an area of 50 000 acres This J Z * P ° lder ’ the Wienngen Lake Poldc, 
which is 119,000 acres p ^ ^ ^ No «^ Poldc,, 

133,000 acres is the latest acquisition Aflm’ ^ Flevoland > with an area «,( 
Markerwaard and Southern Flevoland Pol l' 01 . t '^° polders are sti, l to come, the 
acres respectively. It is esSJ23K£SS ^ 1 ° f 133 ’ 000 a * d HO,000 
1980. Holland will then have acquiredOOoT^ 7 COmpleted by abo "‘ 
cultural land, in this way, and it is estimate ! ?’ 1-e ' aboUt 10% of its agri- 
for about 250,000 persons 310 000 7 7 and WlU provide a good living 

rr ,o *— 1 

project is put at nearly fl s 3,000,000 000. Of dh 5 ^ t0tal C ° St ° f ,ho 

825,000,000 guilders has already been spent am °unt, the sum of aboul 

Work on the Zuyder Zee is still m f,,n F t 

scope has already begun, viz the enclosure^tl Ut an ° ther pr °j ect of much greater 

again has been made possible by the progress of te “ 7 ® south - west . which 

knowledge. P 8 technology and the growth in human 


The Delta Plan 

Plans for ^he'prevention “ ™ ke 

water reservoirs and the reclamation of land ’ acquisitl0n of fresh 

question. More than 37™000 < ^ U ^ 8 ^,^ n ^'° j he dykes in the a ^ea in 

these Hoods, which are unique in the history of Holland 1 800 Z ^l^ 11 Water ‘ ln 

Needless to say, this disaster had tremendn„c ° J ' and ’ 1 ’ 800 P ers °ns lost their lives, 
for enciosing the estuaries ** ^ “> pla “ 

- -—- - 
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"'••■•s me dccpci ami tin . ..Us much stronger. The movement of ebb and flood i. 

n iiucly twice as .stroiip. 

ll i. estimated that tins work will take about 25 years. The cost is put at more limn 
thousand million guilders. At (he end of 1956 the first work under this Delta Plan 
" i put out to tender. It consisted of the making of an excavation in which to build a 

..tp °f sluices in the future dam across the Haringvliet, near Hellevoetsluis. 

I h Hand has not kept its knowledge of and experience in the battle against the watci 
In itself. Throughout the world Dutch contractors, engineers and workers arc busy on 
hydraulic works, building harbours, regulating the flow of rivers and draining 
mips, etc. The Dutch are very proud of this, as can be seen from the great 
Ini' icst which they display in such matters. 


I mini organization of water control 


Hi- struggle against the water has naturally led to an extensive organization regu 
luicd by law. Work in this field is done by drainage districts, provinces and the 
icniral authorities, whilst in a number of cases private bodies and municipalities are 
also active in this respect. 

W Her control is the task of a body which is known in Dutch as Waterstaat. This is the 
blanket name for an organization which is concerned not only with everything con 
ni ' tcd with water, such as rivers, canals, dykes, etc., but also with the construction 
.uni maintenance of roads, bridges, viaducts and similar public works. In this section, 
however, we shall be concerned solely with Waterstaat’s function in the field of wain 
control. 

An important provision in this respect is that the Crown must exercise supreme control 
over everything connected with waterworks, without distinction, and irrespective ol 
whether the costs are paid from the Exchequer or otherwise. The Constitution lays 
d"wn that the administration of waterworks, including supreme control and supci 
v is '°n. must be regulated by law, and specifically with due observance of certain pro- 
visions which are described more fully in the subsequent articles of the Constitution, 
and that the Provincial States will be charged with the direct supervision of all watci 
corks and drainage districts, unless this supervision has been entrusted to others by 
law. A drainage district is a public corporation which is mostly charged with furthering 
the interests of a particular area in the field of water control and which possesses 
regulatory powers. It is set up and regulated by the Provincial States. However, the 
' clcvant decrees of the Provincial States require Royal assent. 

In general it is impossible to state what kind of water control works arc maintained 
"id administered by various bodies. This is a question of expediency, and sometimes 
■me of historical development, too. There are no hard and fast rules. But it can lu- 
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' l;Htcd that thc administration and the maintenance of the large rivers and canals are 
Hw.stly entrusted to the central authorities, that of most ports to the local authorities 
i oncemed, the administration of motorways to the State, that of trunk roads to the 
I"' vinces and that of local roads to the drainage district or municipality. However 
il'. re are numerous exceptions to this. As far as water control is concerned, this is 
<>h n placed in the hands of the drainage districts in the first instance, though this 
•"«' is subject to many exceptions. 

I Ik- principal laws in the field of waterworks are the Waterworks Act of 1900, which 
m i he mam contains general rules with regard to supervision and supreme control, 
lln By-Laws Act of 1895 and the Legal Powers Act of 1902, which grants certain 
powers to drainage boards, and regulates these powers. 

one of the provisions of the Waterworks Act of 1900 is that a State Waterworks 
Vi vice (Waterstaat) shall be instituted by general administrative order. The Act also 
I lays down that a Waterworks Council is to be set up. This must consist of at most 
I fight members appointed by the Crown to advise the Minister of Transport and 
W lerstaat. The Act further regulates the powers of the sovereign authority and, in 
llns connection, the matter of appeals against decisions by the authorities. The Act 
I m ther lays down rules for the prevention and restriction of floods. In the event of 
immediate or impending danger from high water, floating ice or ice formation extra¬ 
ordinary control is instituted by the Minister of Transport and Waterstaat for a 
immber of rivers. In that case the Minister determines which officials of the State 
Waterstaat shall be charged with that control and what measures should be taken by 
flu- drainage boards. In the event, too, of dykes breaking and floods the law grants 
special powers to the supervisory bodies or those exercising supreme control, under 
u lich the drainage boards are obliged to take the measures adjudged necessary. 

Under the By-Laws Act the drainage boards can issue ordinances in the internal 
interest of those institutions. The ordinances may not relate to points regulated by a 
law, general administrative order or provincial ordinance. Imprisonment of not more 
Ilian six days or a fine not exceeding fifty guilders can be imposed for offences 
against the by-laws or ordinances. An interesting point is that the drainage boards 
can arrive at a compromise with the offender. By-laws require the approval of thc 
I )eputed States of the province concerned. 

i nder the Legal Powers Act the drainage boards are empowered, subject to a number 
restrictions, to take all the measures which they consider necessary in the event of 
immediate or impending danger. 

l lie drainage district is one of the oldest forms of legal corporation in the Netherlands. 

If covers a certain area, though there are districts for which this is not the case. 
Mtliough there is considerable variety, there is nevertheless a certain uniformity, so 
that in practically all provinces one finds general or basic regulations governing the 
main aspects of the organization of the drainage districts. Each drainage district is 
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having a corporeal right over thlthnd T "'" 8 land Wil1 "" lhe dislricl 

case of the drainage LncTwM^re corned ST 
are concerned with the defences of the arent ri U ? SCa defenccs <* ‘hose which 
pointed by the Crown. An importam n ? ° r YsSel Lake > *e board is ap! 

lands is that those who have an intere^UnThe ^ the drainage districts hi the Nether, 
indirectly concerned in that work. W ° rk 316 themselves also directly 01 

In many instances plural voting occurs in th* a, ■ 

being dependent on the area of ihe land The dr^ CtS ’ the nUmber of volc » 

by taxing the landholders in proportion to th I " 386 dlStnCt su PP Ieme nts its income 
waterworks and „,e area oSlid. 80 ™ "“' W ,. hiCh “* ° m h * s ” “* 
structures and erections on that land is also t i imeS * 1C Va * ue °f the buildings, 
burdens are too great, a subsidy may be 
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THE NETHERLANDS LEGAL SYSTEM 


in.lgcs are independent of the Government and of Parliament. They arc appointed 
u " life, although the Constitution lays down that they are to be retired on their seven 
tirdi birthday. Their emoluments are fixed by law, and thus cannot be revised by 
i »yal Decree, as is the case with the salaries of most of the other civil servants. 
Another guarantee of judicial independence is the constitutional rule that all disputes 
o! civil law must be adjudicated upon by the judges; neither the lawmakers nor the 
authorities may therefore call upon the services of any judge other than the ordinary 
one for certain civil cases. The Netherlands Constitution does not contain a similar 
itile for criminal law; it is, however, widely assumed that in this field, too, only the 
oidinary judge can be competent. 

I lie administration of justice is entrusted to professional judges; trial by jury is un 
I nown in the Netherlands. It is, however, permitted - and in some cases applied in 
pi notice - that the one or more professional judges are aided by laymen, whose task 
il is to reinforce the professional skill of the judges. For instance, the adjudication ol 
disputes relating to leases is entrusted to special chambers of the magistrate’s courts, 
consisting of the magistrate as chairman, one member who is a landlord and one 
member who is a tenant. These special members are not appointed ad hoc, as are 
members of a jury, for one case, but are appointed for a period of four years. 

I aymen may sit in judgment only in civil cases and in the dispensation of adminis- 
n .itive justice. Only professional judges are competent in criminal cases. With regard 
lo the latter, great value is attached to judicial specialization. There are specialized 
judges for petty offences (police court magistrates), for cases involving juveniles 
;md for economic cases of a criminal nature. A separate arrangement covers all 
punishable offences committed by members of the armed forces. They are tried solely 
hy military courts, which in peacetime consist of professional judges and military 
members. 

besides the dispensation of civil and criminal justice there is that of administrative 
justice. As distinct from the regulation applicable to the first two categories, there is 
i o general rule that legal disputes in administrative matters must be adjudicated upon 
by the courts. The Constitution merely states that administrative judges may be in¬ 
stituted to try such disputes. 

Various attempts have been made to arrive at universal dispensation of administrative 
justice. However, the proposals made in the past have failed because of practical and 
ihcoretical drawbacks. Nevertheless, dispensation of administrative justice has come 
into being in a number of special fields. An appeal can be made to the courts against 
decisions in fulfilment of the tax laws, the social insurance laws, the regulations for 
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divided into cIiiuiiIh i .. cncli <>l which consists of three justices. I lu- number ol mem 
r is varies lrom ' I (Amsterdam) to 9 (Leeuwarden). 

I lie Netherlands legal system makes a distinction between judgment on facts and 
Judgment on points ol law. Only the court of first instance (magistrate’s court or 
district court) and an appeal court (district court or court of appeal) are entitled to 
judge facts. The interpretation of rules of law in the last instance is the function ol 
die Supreme Court of the Netherlands, which has been given by the Constitution the 
i.i .k of guaranteeing the uniformity of the law. The Supreme Court is divided into 
■ 11 ambers, which consist of five members. The total number of members is 17. The 
Supreme Court therefore has three chambers, one for civil, one for criminal and one 
lor tax cases. Netherlands law and legal practice do not recognize the possibility of 
die court deciding in joint session, as occurs in other countries. 

I lie judicial powers of the Supreme Court of the Netherlands regarding legal matters 
in Surinam or the Netherlands Antilles are regulated by a statute of the Kingdom. 

II the Government of the country concerned so requests, this statute of the Kingdom 
makes it possible for a member, an extraordinary or advisory member to be added 
to the Court. 

So far no use has been made of this possibility. A draft statute of the Kingdom con 
ivrning the Netherlands Antilles is being discussed by the States-General. 

/ he Public Prosecutor’s Office 

In civil cases it is up to the interested parties to approach the courts, and this is also 
so in administrative cases. 

In criminal cases only the Public Prosecutor’s Office can institute proceedings. 
A private person, a wronged or other interested party cannot compel the Public 
’’rosecutor’s Office to bring a criminal case, but he may petition a court of appeal to 
order the Public Prosecutor’s Office to bring the case before the court. 

I he Public Prosecutor’s Office comes under the Minister of Justice. Only the At- 
lorney-General and the Solicitors-General at the Supreme Court are appointed for 
life; the remaining members have the same status as other civil servants. However, 
since they are attached to a special court, they enjoy a great degree of independence 
in practice. It is a rule of constitutional law that, except for very special cases, the 
Minister of Justice is not at liberty to order the Public Prosecutor’s Office not to 
prosecute a criminal offence. He may, however, order the Public Prosecutor’s Office 
to submit to the judgment of the court a case which the Office did not wish to bring. 
The Public Prosecutor’s Office consists firstly of the Attorney-General and the Solic¬ 
itors-General attached to the Supreme Court, who assist him, and then of the Public 
Prosecutors and Deputy Prosecutors attached to the courts of appeal, the district 
courts and the magistrate’s courts. 
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I HE POLICE 


I Ik organization of the Netherlands Police is regulated by law, the Police Act of 
I‘>‘57. On the basis of this Act the civil police may be divided into State Police and 
municipal police. 

Ihe internal organization of the Corps of State Police and of the various municipal 
police forces is laid down by the Minister of Justice and the burgomaster concerned 
respectively. 

ihe Corps of State Police 

i’he Corps of State Police is commanded and administered by the Minister of Justice; 
Im the actual exercise of his powers, the Minister entrusts them to an Inspector- 
(icneral of the State Police, who at the same time is the head of the Corps. The In- 
l-cctor-General is assisted by 5 regional inspectors. 

I he Corps has a strength of about 6,000 and serves mainly in the countryside in 873 
Ineal authorities with a total population of about 4 million. The commanding officers 
of the Corps are appointed by the Crown, the other ranks by the Inspector-General. 

I «>r the internal organization of the Corps of State Police the Netherlands is divided 
into districts (23 in all), and each district into groups (327 in all); some parts are 
ubdivided into sections, the majority of the groups are divided into posts. The 
respective heads, forming the chain of command, are District Commandant, Group 
( ■ unmandant, Post Commandant and Section Commandant. A post may consist 
<4 one policeman (the Post Commandant) or several (the Post Commandant and 
subordinates). A Regional Inspector is an officer with the rank of Commanding 
Officer 1st or 2nd class, a District Commandant an officer with the rank of Com¬ 
manding Officer 2nd or 3rd class; a Group Commandant is an official with the rank 
of warrant officer or sergeant-major, and a Post Commandant and a Section Com¬ 
mandant an official with the rank of sergeant-major or sergeant. 

Police duties on the major inland waters, in the ports (with the exception of Rotter¬ 
dam) and the estuaries are performed by the Water Police, who form part of the 
( orps of State Police. The area under their control is subdivided into districts (4), 
groups (18) and posts. 

I he Corps finally has an Aviation Service, which is responsible for police duties in 
l he field of civil aviation. 

I he municipal police forces 

In 121 local authorities of predominately urban character (most of them have more 
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Specialization 

In general the following specialized branches are encountered in the larger municipal 
l"ilicc forces: criminal investigation, aliens department, children’s police, vice sipiad, 
traffic police and administration. The largest municipal police forces have still greatn 
'.|iecialization. With the State Police specialization is in general restricted to wain 
police, air police, traffic police, administration and the district criminal investigation 
sections and Public Prosecutor’s Office sections mentioned above. 

The Police Division of the Ministry of Justice has on its staff experts who arc active 
,,n behalf of the whole of justice and police. Their fields cover photography, detection 
ol forgeries, fingerprinting, and combating of drug traffic, white slavery, porno- 
aphy, international criminals, theft of motor vehicles and serious crimes in general 
The Division also covers the Judicial Laboratory, the Forensic Laboratory and the 
< ■ iminal Records Office. 

( osts 

l lie costs of the Corps of State Police are borne by the Ministry of Justice. The costs 
of the municipal police forces are borne in the first instance by the local authorities 
concerned; however, these receive from the State (Ministry of Internal Affairs) a 
reimbursement of police costs calculated in accordance with fixed standards, which 
should practically cover expenditure if strict economies are observed. 

Police reserves 

Itoth State Police and municipal police forces accept volunteers who are intended 
to take over the daily tasks of the regular police, with the exception of the specialist 
branches, in extraordinary circumstances (e.g. in time of war or if disasters occur), 
in the event of the regular police having to engage in other activities. 

These volunteers are given training at regular intervals and wear the same uniforms 
(with an inconspicuous special distinctive badge) and carry the same arms as tin- 
regular police. 

Royal Constabulary 

The military corps of Royal Constabulary (the Koninklijke Marechaussee) perform', 
part of the task of civil police, namely guarding the frontiers. This corps is also 
responsible for military police duties (keeping order and investigating punishable- 
offences in the armed forces), guarding the Royal Family and guarding the frontiers 
from a military point of view. The Constabulary are also detailed to aid the police, il 
necessary, if the assistance of the State Police does not suffice. 
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NETHERLANDS NATIONALITY 


The Netherlands Nationality and Citizenship Act dates from 12 December 1802 
came mto effect on I July, 1893. Netherlands national, b, birth are ch”d«„’ wh„« 
father possesses; the stains of Netherlands subject a, the time of their birth or £3 
case of an unacknowledged illegitimate child, if the mother is a Netherlands s’ubiecl 

KeiW^ h 1 ' 411 ?'”' ChUd b0m in the K “S dom of a woman who i, not a 

a”“ na, ' OMl — “» *">» ■> 

jecB^ nme-“a„d/ be ’ rTf”? S “ bi “ “ * ” snlt of h ™”8 Netherlands sub- 
jects as pareuis and/or of birth within the Kingdom. 


Naturalization 
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;°r ssrsssr s,a,n! of ** “—** * 

gr a me dN e t herla n d ”“7 “V"!”* 3 re< 3 uest for naturalization. When a man is 

zr? r r st that k no ionger be inciuded in * -tuXtion reaching fun 

uhcrlands nationality is lost by naturalization in another country as a result of 
pnvatmn by the Crown in the event of double nationality, by voluntarily entell 

(Vown^nTfir) 6 II ^ OI , C ' 8n St3te 0r int0 forei § n military service without leave of the 
< rown and finally, ,n the case of those born abroad, by residing for longer than ten 

years outside the Kingdom without giving notice of the desire to retain Netherlands 
-.urnahty, A woman who has lost Netherlands nationality by n,arH^^S 
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if she submits a request to that effect within one year after the dissolution of the 
marriage. A minor who has lost Netherlands nationality gets it back upon attaining 
his majority, provided that he requests it within a year of becoming of age. 

All those who do not possess the status of Netherlands subject or who are Netherlands 
nationals on some other ground are called aliens. 

The inhabitants of the overseas territory Netherlands New Guinea are Netherlands 
subjects. Netherlands nationality is the recognition of the link with the Netherlands 
State. A Netherlands subject residing in the Netherlands can be elected to Parliament. 


Birth, marriage, death and divorce 


In every municipality there are two or more keepers of the civic records. They are 
appointed by the Council, on the recommendation of the burgomaster and aldermen. 
The keepers of the civic records are responsible for keeping the registers of births 
(notice of marriage, permission to marry), marriages and divorces, and deaths. 
Anyone can have a copy of or extract from an entry in the civic records made against 
payment of the costs involved. Interested parties may request the District Court to 
have errors rectified. 

Birth 

Within three days after the delivery notification of birth must be made by the father 
or, if he is unable to do so, by other persons who were present at the birth. 

Marriage 

Marriages are concluded before the keeper of the civic records, in the Town Hall. 
The parties are accompanied by two witnesses. The keeper of the civic records draws 
their attention to a number of statutory obligations and after solemnizing the marriage 
briefly addresses the newly wedded couple on the theme of the great significance of 
marriage. The minimum age for entering into marriage is eighteen for men and 
sixteen for women. For important reasons the Queen may grant dispensation from this 
provision. A marriage ends by the death of one of the couple, by divorce, by dis ¬ 
solution five years after judicial separation and by the absence of one of the couple 
for ten years, followed by the marriage of the other spouse, for which the court must 
grant permission (the period of ten years is shortened to one if the spouse was on 
board a ship or aircraft which was wrecked or is missing). Before minors can enter 
into a marriage they require the consent of their parents or, if these are deceased, 
of their grandparents and guardian. Children of full age who have not yet reached 
the age of thirty also require the consent of their parents. If the latter refuse, the 
marriage can still be concluded through the intermediary of the magistrate’s court. 
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This is not possible in the case of minors, unless the parent refusing to give consent 
ha no lega! authority over the child. In the Netherlands the church ceremony ma 
not be held until the civil marriage has taken place. 

Death 

The death certificate is drawn up by the keeper of the civic records. For the burial 
e permission is required of the keeper of the civic records, and to give this he 
requires a medical certificate issued by the doctor of the deceased. If the latter is noi 
p sible, or if cremation is desired, a certificate issued by the municipal medical 
examiner is required. Cremation is only possible if the deceased has expressed hi 

from th ^ “ ° f 3 Wrkten dedarati ° n o' a declaration of no ob ection 

from the pubhc prosecutor of the district court. J 

Guardianship 

The parents exercise parental rights jointly over their minor children, but in the even. 

tit™?. ° Pmi0D thC f3ther decides ‘ However ’ the mother can request 2 

com . ? S6t 38 thS father ’ S dedsi0D - A11 minors who are not under parental 

control are under guardianship. If one of the parents dies the other parent automatic¬ 
ally becomes the legal guardian of the children born of their marriage. In every case of 

Sr ,P H T?K gl f ate ’ S C0Urt aPPOintS a C °- gUardian > who must be resident in 
the Netheriands. If both parents are deceased and guardianship is not provided for by 

I 'f n!? $ C ° Urt alS ° 3PPOintS the guardian - Except ^ a number of cases 

specified by law one is obliged to accept the guardianship. The parents may be released 

from or deprived of their parental rights by the court. Deprival may be pronounced in 
cases of misuse of parental rights, gross neglect of the child, sentence to imprisonment 
or wo years or more or because of certain crimes committed against the minor If one 

r ZlTr: PriVCd ° f Paremal rightS ’ thC ° ther -rcises ^^2 

rights alone. The court appoints a guardian and a co-guardian if both parents are 

m a f T °u d r VCd ° f ParCntal rightS ' The Court ma y reinstate parent in 
is parental rights. The guardian represents the minor at law and otherwise Every 

t-^f an renderS an 3CC0Unt t0 the magistrate’s court of his administration 
of the child s property. Guardianship ends when the child attains his or her majority. 

Adoption 

lands^Th^ 26 195introduced the possibility of adoption into the Nether- 

as the It C3me mt0 / ° n 1 November ’ 1956 - Adoption comes into being 

the chiW th 3 T rt ° 3t thC reqU£St ° f the married cou Pl e :who wish to adopt 

±e chUd Ime 8 ^ P T? “ that ad ° Pti ° n mUSt be ” the obvious "terests of 
the child. Some of the conditions are that the child must be a minor, that it is not a 

descendant of one of the adopting couple, that each of the adopters is at least 18 and 
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not more than 50 years older than the child, that on the day of the request the child 
lias already in actual fact been looked after and brought up by the adopters together 
lor more than three years, and that one of the two is the child’s guardian. Appeal 
to the Court of Appeal against the court order is possible. 

Through adoption the adopted child acquires the status of legitimate child of the 
idoptive parents. The civil relationship with its blood relations and relations by 
marriage ceases to exist. 

i he adoption may be revoked, as a result of which the child reverts to its fornu-i 
tatus, by a court order at the request of the adopted person not sooner than two 
years and not later than three years after the day upon which he or she attained his 
or her majority (21 years of age). The request for revocation is only granted if it is 
in the obvious interests of the child. 

In January 1957 the Minister of Justice installed the Central Adoption Council, which 
has fifteen members. The council serves as an advisory body with regard to requests 
lor adoption and requests for the revocation of adoption. 

flight of succession 

A distinction must be made between right of succession at law and right of succession 
by will. In the case of right of succession at law the successors are the spouse, who 
receives a child’s portion, and the children. The issue of predeceased children take 
the place of their deceased father or mother. If there are no children, the remaining 
spouse inherits everything. If there are no spouse and no children the parents, sisters 
md brothers of the deceased inherit and if there are none of these the blood relations 
on the paternal and maternal side inherit equal shares down to the sixth degree 
of blood relationship. If there are no blood relations, the estate accrues to the State. 
Natural children succeed by law to a third part of what a legitimate child is entitled 
to; if there are no other heirs at law, they receive the whole estate. If there is a will 
and there are heirs who are entitled to what is known as a legitim, the testator can only 
leave part of his estate to others. In this case, therefore, the heirs at law receive less 
than they would have received if no will had been made. The surviving spouse may 
be disinherited by will. 

Death duty 

The State levies death duty on what is inherited or obtained from an estate. Within 
eight months after the decease of the testator a return must be made to the Receivci 
of Death Duty of what is inherited. Inherited rights are also taxable. 

The value of stocks and shares is taken from a list appearing weekly. In the case of 
stocks and shares not appearing on that list, the market value is taken. For immov¬ 
ables, vessels and trading and professional assets the market value again applies. 
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: amount of tax on an acquisition listed alongside in column (1). 

percentage of tax levied on the part of the taxed acquisition situated between the amounts listed alongside in columns (l)and(2). 


Not all the value of the inheritance is taxable. Netherlands law also grants exceptions 
which are greater according as the acquirer is a closer relation of the testator. * 1 lie- 
exceptions vary from fls 20,000 for a widow to fls 3,000 for blood relations other than 
children. Additional exceptions apply to minors. The exception for invalid children is 
higher than for normal ones. Periodical payments under life insurances or third party 
agreements varying from fls 4,000 for a widow to fls 1,000 for a half-orphan arc free 
from death duty. The rate of death duty is very moderate, as Table 1 shows. 

The same rate as that of death duty applies to gifts made during the donor’s lifetime 
Exemptions also apply to these. Parents may present a child with fls 2,000 per calen¬ 
dar year free from gift duty. This figure increases to fls 10,000 for the year in which 
the child marries. The parents of married children may each give them one tenth of 
their income every year free from gift duty, provided that this does not exceed 
fls 5,000. In other cases a donor may give a donee a sum not exceeding fls 2,000 pm 
24 months. 

Gifts for remission of debts of the donee are free from gift duty. 


Divorce 


At the suit of one of the spouses the court may pronounce their divorce. There are 
four grounds on which divorce can be sought, viz. adultery, malicious abandonment, 
sentence for a criminal offence to imprisonment for at least four years and serious 
injury or such maltreatment as to endanger the spouse’s life. Under the law divorce 
cannot take place by mutual consent. In practice, however, this prohibition is often 
evaded by one of the spouses admitting to having committed adultery by mutual 
agreement and the other defaulting or confessing, which leads to the petition for 
divorce being granted (the gross falsehood). 

After having pronounced the divorce, the court arranges the guardianship over llu* 
minor children, and it may fix an amount which must be paid as a maintenance a I 
lowance by the spouse who has sued for dissolution of the marriage to the other, 
if he or she does not have an adequate income. 

The marriage is not dissolved until the divorce decree is entered in the civic records. 
This entry must be made within six months after the decree has become final. If this 
is not done, the decree lapses. 

An intermediate form is judicial separation. This is also pronounced by the court, 
but does not result in dissolution of the marriage. However, cohabitation is no longer 
obligatory. The grounds for separation are the same as those for divorce, and furllu*i 
more separation can be sought on the ground of extravagance, ill-treatment and gross 
insults. Separation is also possible by mutual consent. In that case both spouses must 
submit to the court a request to that effect. 
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1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


Marriages 

89,037 

92,272 

93,592 

91,508 

88,007 

89,103 


Divorces 


Judicial separations 


5,498 891 

5,548 918 

5,342 g 77 

5,280 896 

5,530 918 
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STATISTICS IN 

O fficial name: 

Reigning monarch: 

Government: 

Scat of government: 

('apital: 


BRIEF 


Parts of the Kingdom 


Capital 

In Europe: 


Area in sq.km Population 
(1960) (1.1.611 


nicipalities with 100,000 inhabitants and over (1.1.61): 


Kingdom of the Netherlands (Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) 

Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands, Princess oil 
Orange-Nassau 

Hereditary and constitutional monarchy; the Parliament, called the Staten-Geiu ra.il J 
consists of two Chambers 

The Hague 

Amsterdam 


ijUsterdam 

866,342 

Tilburg 

138,546 

Ifetterdam 

729,744 

Nijmegen 

131,593 

he Hague 

605,876 

Enschede 

126,122 

Hrccht 

256,332 

Arnhem 

124,818 

liarlem 

169,497 

Breda 

108,658 

UKihoven 

168,858 

Apeldoorn 

104,881 

Itoningcn 

146,301 

Hilversum 

101,985 

Bjgion (1957): 



fctestants 41%, Roman Catholics 39%, 

other creeds 4%, no 


lllgion 16% 

|Money: 

llder (Dutch: gulden) = 
deviation: fls 
10.00 = Tientje 
2.50 = Rijksdaalder 
0.25 = Kwartje 


100 cents 


fls 0.10 = Dubbeltje 
fls 0.05'= Stuiver 
fls 0.01 = Cent 


The Netherlands 


Amsterdam 


a) Provinces 

Groningen 

Friesland 

Drente 

Overyssel 

Gelderland 

Utrecht 

North Holland 

South Holland 

Zealand 

North Brabant 

Limburg 


Groningen 

Leeuwarden 

Assen 

Zwolle 

Arnhem 

Utrecht 

Haarlem 

The Hague 

Middelburg 

’s-Hertogenbosch 

Maastricht 


b) North- East Polder Emmeloord 

Eastern Flevoland Lelystad 

Central population register 
(persons having no fixed re¬ 
sidence, living in caravans and 
houseboats, shipping population 
etc.) 


a) Self-governing 

Surinam (31.12.58) 

Neth. Antilles (31.12.59) 
Curasao 
Aruba 
Bonaire 
St. Martin *) 

St. Eustatius 
Saba 

b) Not yet self-governing 
Noth. New Guinea (1959) 


Overseas parts: 


Paramaribo 

Willemstad 

Willemstad 

Oranjestad 

Kralendijk 

Philipsburg 


I lollandia 


32,472 


2,246 

3,240 

2,619 

3,255 

5,006 

1,323 

2,631 

2,814 

1,710 

4,902 

2,219 

501 


142,822 

961 

872 


89 


416,000 


11,555.'M | 


477,MH 
479, Hfti 
314,431 
783,1ft* I 

1,287,9 
686,3ft j 
2,073 t f| 

2,7 

283,911 

l,5l?.7Hf 

894,141 

28,71 

•H<| 
6,1 \ 


Ho total agricultural area (May 1960), in hectares, is: 
■17,232 

lumber of holdings (May 1960): 

0,000 

rorage yield per hectare (1960 ): 
heat 4,662 kg Barley 4,233 kg 

3,032 kg Potatoes 28,428 kg 

Ws 3,391kg Sugar beet 50,544 kg 


livestock (December 1960): 

Outlie 3.228,000 Sheep 

2,933,000 Hens 

Horses 177,000 Ducks 


Ml 

tcricultural products (1959): 

| thousands of of metric tons 
Meat 586 

299 

Milk (all milk products) 6,300 

Vuttcr 80 


263,000 

32,995,000 

1,238,000 


Cheese 

Condensed milk 
Milk powder 


205 

340 

78 


246.000 
196.110 
I’M III 

58,HM 

1,711 

1,31/ 


f cries (1960): 

ntity 288,489,000 kg 
Horticultural products (1959): 


1,0'* 


439,111 


■thousands of metric tons 

Variables (Salad, cabbage, peas, tomatoes, gherkins etc. and 
curly potatoes) 1 071 

■lilts (Apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes etc.) 566 


I 0|f^_ 

, , fl powers : 


Tulips 

Hoses 

Daffodils 

(iludioli 


134,000,000 
93,000,000 
49.000,000 
3 3,000,000 


Value of agricultural and horticultural produce (1959): 
Agriculture 1,237 million guilders 
Cattle-breeding 4,222 million guilders 
Horticulture 1,065 million guilders 


Production of raw materials and energy (1960): 


Coal 

Electrical energy 
Gas 

Crude petroleum 
Salt 


12,498,000 metric tons 
16,394 million kWh. 
3,762 million units 
1,917,000 tons 
1,095,000 tons 


Commerce (1960): 
in millions of guilders 


Exports from the Netherlands 

Imports into the Noth' i land* 

to: 

from: 


Germany (West) 3,452 

Germany (Went) 

f 'i 

United Kingdom 1,676 

United Kimlom 

1,1 Ml 

Belgium and Luxem- 2,184 

Belgium and 1 iim hi ' 1 ' 

bourg 

bourg 


France 902 

France 

619 

U.S.A. 743 

U.S.A. 

2, Jit i 

Turnover in some principal industries (1960): 


in 100 millions of guilders 

Total value 

1 uporl* 

Chemical industry 

52.6 

2ft Hi 

Textile industry 

28.77 

10,07 

Metal industry 

106.13 

IM 

Manufacture of foodstuffs 

100.17 

24.9/ 


Communications 

Railways (1.1.60): 3,229 km, of which 1,624 km an «*l* * 11 ill. <t 

Main roads (1.1.58): 4,528 km 
Navigable rivers and canals (1.1.60): 6,768 km 
Mercantile marine (1.1.61): 1501 ships, 4676196 Cl l< I I 

Goods transported in inland shipping (1959) 5.1,478,600 m .. 

International inland shipping (1959) 75,946,000 m Uhi« 

Sea-going shipping (1960) 108,487,000 m out* 

Goods traffic in the Netherlands sea-ports (1960) 
in thousands of metric tons 

Unloaded: Rotterdam 61,552 
Amsterdam 7,788 
Loaded: Rotterdam 21,854 
Amsterdam 3,040 

Passengers carried (1959) 

Railways 187.3 million 
Tram 268 million 
Bus 658,9 million 

Goods transported (1959) 
in thousands of metric tons 
Railways 15,463 

of which 9,| 12 international transport 
Road 119,105 

of which K.H05 crossing the Nal her land* front Ins 
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TOWNS IN THE NETHERLANDS: 


1. The Hague 

8. Leeuwarden 

2. Amsterdam 

9. Maastricht 

3. Rotterdam 

10. Harlem 

4. Utrecht 

11. Middelburg 

5. Eindhoven 

12. Assen 

6. Arnhem 

13. Ymuiden 

7. Groningen 

14. Hook of Holland 
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